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^ The Deaf qf Bonnie Scotland ^ 

DONALDSON*S HOSPITAL 


Edinburg on a bright day in 
early spring, one’s being awake 
to a full and glad zest of life ; the 
gold of the flooding sunlight, 
and the crisp air, added to the 
natural beauty of the city’s surroundings, 
come as a draught of life’s red wine. Here 
might a man think, j)lan and acheive ; so at 
least it seems to me. I have forgotten most 
of the geography my teachers drilled into me, 
and so I am by no means sure if Edinburg 
may be justly be called a city of the hills. I 
think, how'ever, our Scotch friends might well 
give utterance to that full hearted “Hymn of 
the V'alois” : — 

“For the strength of the 
hills we thank Thee, 

Our God, our father's 
God ; 

Thou hast made Thy 
children mighty. 

By the touch of the 
mountain sod.” 

And, wending my 
way toward Donald- 
son’s Hospital, 1 won- 
der in what degree 
this glorious climate 
tends to aid the edu- 
cation of Scotland’s 
deaf? 

Edinburg can boast 
many fine buildings, 
and Scotland many a 
splendid charity, but 
it is d o u g h t f u 1 if 
many buildings in any 
city can vie with Donaldson’s Hospital in the 
magnifience of its design and building : and you 
need to journey many a weary mile before 
you can point to munificence grander in its 
largesse, and wider in its scope than that of 
old James Donaldson, the Edinburg bookseller 
and ]mblisher, who at his death left nearly 
£240,000 to found the institution which bears 
his name. Someone told me that the late 
Queen once said she would like to buy the 
Hospital and live in it ; in all truth the great 
free-stone pile, with its sweeping terrace, its 
towers, and its sense of size and grace, may 
well be likened to a regal palace wherein great 
Kings might dwell ; it has, how'ever, a use 
beyond and nobler than that of a ])alacc, for 
it is a huge school where deaf and hearing 
alike are educated ; and. so far as the deaf are 
concerned, being free from handicaps attach- 
ing to other institutions, it sends out work 
'which, if equalled, is rarely surpassed. 

James Donaklsrin was the son of a London 
and Edinburg bookseller and publisher, who 
himself did something for education, for, in 


1768, he printed and published the first trans- 
lation into English of Rousseau’s “Emilius,’’ 
a treatise on education, which, when it appear- 
ed, late in the seventeenth century, created no 
small sensation in European philosophical cir- 
cles. and liad a certain influence upon the 
mighty mind of Emmanuel Kant. 1 possess 
a beautiful preserved copy of Donaldson’s first 
edition of Rousseau’s book, and it seems to me 
a curious coincidence, that whilst the father 
was the means of spreading, in England, a 
revolutionary’s ideas on education (in “Emi- 
lius’’ Rousseau flies directly in the face of the 
accepted ideas of his day), in after years the 
son should be the means of founding one of the 


DONALDSON’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 

finest educational institutions we can hope to 
see. 

When, in 1830, James Donaldson died in 
Edinburg, it was found that he had bequeathed 
the whole of his property to build and found 
a hospital for boys and girls, and to be called 
after him. In his will no mention is made of 
the deaf, but upon representations being made 
to the governors of the hospital, they decided 
to admit a proportion of deaf children to the 
benefits of the institution, and thus it is w>^e 
find deaf being educated with hearing, and, I 
believe, gaining considerably thereby. 

Within the space at my disposal it is im- 
possible to give a detailed description of the 
institution, and, in any case. Mr. 'VVilliamson’s 
camera will probably give a better idea of it 
than my pen could do. Suffice it here to say 
that, whilst the exterior presents a picture an 
artist might revel in, the interior is admirably 
adapted to the purpo.se the architects had in 
view. The big class-rooms on the ground 
floor are spacious, the gj’mnasium and work- 
shops are up-to-date, and the dormitories 


ideals of comfort and spotless cleanliness. 
The upkeep of Donaldson’s must occupy the 
time of a small army, and call for a huge ex- 
penditure. Altogether nearly 300 children are 
at present being educated, and of these, 116 
(62 boys and 54 girls) are deaf. 

The deaf department is under the care of 
Air. John Brown, who has been engaged in 
the work at Donaldson’s for twenty-five years, 
and a staff of male and female teachers, one 
or two of whom are themselves deaf. The 
combined system is in vogue, and the end 
aimed for is a thoroughly sound literary edu- 
cation. There is no technical education,, 
though, of course, there is a carpenter’s shop^ 

for the elder lads, and 
a judicious amount of 
hand and eye training 
is given, but one finds 
a far less display of 
manual work than in 
many schools, and, on 
the other hand, a far 
higher degree of ex- 
cellence in E n g 1 i s h 
composition and men- 
tal formation gener- 
ally. I may be wrong,, 
but I believe this is 
because Donaldson ’.s 
Hospital needs to 
make no call upon the 
charitable, and there- 
fore has no need to 
display wffiat, to the 
average cheque- 
signer, may appear 
“tangible evidence’’ of 
the work being done. 

The children are drawn from almost all parts 
of the United Kingdom, they enter the insti- 
tution between the ages of 7 and 9 years, and 
usually leave when about 14. All are given a 
fair trial in speech and speech-reading, and 
those who display an aptitude for this means 
of education are drafted into a separate class, 
and taught upon the oral method. According 
to returns courteousl)’’ furnished me by the 
principal, such pupils are in a minority — thus 
of 116 pupils at present being educated, 12 are 
on the oral method, 87 on the combined system, 
and the remaining 17 are on the manual 
method. The last named are beginners, new- 
comers to the Hospital. 

“Comparisons are odious it would be 
manifestly unfair to compare the work of 
Donaldson's Hospital with that of any other 
school or institution for the deaf in the three 
Kingdoms, because in many respects it is not 
handicapped whei^ like establishments are, its 
teachers are free where others are fettered, 
and finally it probably stands in an ideal situa- 
tion. 





Mr. John Brown, as I have already said, has 
spent 25 years as an educator of the deaf. He 
was appointed a junior teacher at the Hospital 
in January, 1879, and was trained under Mr. 
Large. In 1884, Mr. Brown was appointed 
first assistant at the Edinburgh Institution, 


Henderson Row, but shortly afterw^ards re- 
turned to Donaldson’s first resident assistant. 
In 1888, he gained the Diploma of the College 
of the Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
from 1891 to 1899, he was senior assistant + ■> 
Mr. Large, who, after fifty years' work, retired 


in the last named year, when Mr. Brown took 
his place and became principal of one of the 
finest schools for the deaf in the United King- 
dom. The photographs illustrating this arti- 
cU were taken by Mr. R. C. Williamson . — The 
British Deaf Times. 


osTIMELY COMMENT By JAMES H. CLOUDS 



T he plan of Dr. Katherine 
Richardson of the staff of 
Mercy Hospital, Kansas City, 
to admit deaf ladies, otherwise quali- 
field, to the training class for nurses 
in that Institution, was first sub- 
mitted to the public in our corres- 
pondence to The Silent Worker 
for December a year ago. 

In the preface of her first com- 
munication to me on the subject 
Dr. Richardson said : “I have for 
years arranged for the admission 
®f pupil nurses, -and ever since I 
saw you address a congregation of 
mutes, and watched the bright intel- 
lectual faces, I have an idea that 
here is an unusual opening for 
the silent sisters. I know that the}' 
could be trained to be most accepta- 
ble institution nurses.” 

The publication of Dr. Rich- 
ardson's plan in .The Silent 
Worker brought results. It was 
noted with fr.»^orable comment in 
several of the School papers. Soon 
a class of deaf ladies was actually 
in training in the Hospital. Later 
I visited the Hospital and in The 
Silent Success of last April 21st, 
had the following to .say : 

The Editor visited Mercy Ho.s- 
pital, Kansas City, last Saturday, 
met the deaf ladies of the training 
class, had a talk with Dr. Rich- 
ardson the Secretary of the Board, 
and was show'n through the build- 
ing. It is a first-class institution, 
located, well appointed and equip- 
ped. It receives and cares for 
patients of all ages under fifteen 
years, and offers excellent oppor- 
tunties for training in nursing and 
the care of children. Dr. Kather- 
ine Richard.son who first conceived 
the idea of having deaf ladies, 
otherwise qualified, take the train- 
ing course offered by the Hospital is still en- 
thusiastic over the possibilities in the profes- 
sion for those who complete the cour.se. The 


THE DEAF NURSES OF MERCY HOSPITAL 
Miss May Paxton and Miss Marion Finch. 

course takes up two years and the essential 
qualifications for success are good physical 
health, character, mental ability and a natural 


fondness for children. Several 
deaf ladies have already undertaken 
the course. Of these the same pro- 
portion as with hearing ladies failed 
to come up to all the essential re- 
q.nrenients and dropped out. The 
others are demonstrating to the 
satisfaction of the Hospital man- 
agement that it is worth while for 
the deaf ladies to qualify themselves 
for the work. The training course 
may be begun at any time. There 
is room for more deaf ladies at the 
Hospital. Dr. Richardson will be 
pleased to hear from any who may 
be interested in the work." 

The Volta Reviezv for last No- 
vember contains a finely illustrated 
article about “Deaf Girls as Hos- 
pital Nurses", at Mercy Hospital, 
by Miss Harriet U. Andrews, who 
writes of observations made during 
a more recent personal visit to that 
institution. Through the courtesv 
Mr. F. K. Noye.s, of The Volta Re- 
we reproduce some of the 
illustrations used in Miss Andrews’ 
article. The gist of Miss Andrews' 
article may be inferred from its sub- 
heading which reads : “A new 
FIELD OF EFFECTIVENESS FOR THE 

DE.A.F K.tNSAS CITy’S EXPERIMENT 

A SUCCESS HEARI.VC NURSES NEAR- 

LY EQU.VLLED, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
CARE OF CHILDREN.” In the course 
of her interesting article Miss An- 
drews says : “A single visit to the 
Hospital convinces one that the deaf 
nurses are doing their undergradu- 
ate work extremely well, and are 
quite capable of finishing the 
course.” 

"Their examination papers show 
a more satisfactory understanding 
of their subject, and the quickness 
with which they observe and imi- 
tate the other nurses convinces one 
of '.heir general aptitude." 

"A ]ihysician seldom .speaks while perform- 
ing an operation, and the nurse is expected 
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to watch his movements and show before- 
hand what his requirements are. Here the 
quick-wittedness ot the deaf and the habits 
of close observation by which they must re- 
])lace the cues given to the hearing make them 
liighly valuable." ‘T am convinced that an 
endeavor which throws the deaf more among 
the hearing, which offers them useful and 
necessary work in the outside world, must 
result in an estimable gain, and that Dr. Rich- 
ardson deserves the most grateful thanks of 
all intelligent deaf women for having blazed 

for them a new path." 

* * * 

In the Philadelphia correspondence of last 
month Mr. J. S. Reider reports an instructive 
and appreciative lecture given recently at All 
Souls' Hall by ilr. S. G. Davidson an oral 
teacher in the Mt. Airy School. The subject 
was: ‘'What makes a truly beautiful sign- 
language.” From the report of the lecture 
it is evident that it deserves a second notice. 
Mr. Davidson himself is a master of the 
“truly beautiful sign-language" and there- 
fore an excellent authority on what makes 
for its use or abuse. He urges all to use 
onh' the best signs and to make them in an 
intelligible order. L'napproved and unintei- 
ligible signs should be discouraged as posi- 
tively harmful to the language. In com- 
menting on the lecture Mr. Reider well 
says that: “There should be more effort 
<lirected toward improving the standard of 
signs." This would be a comparatively 
simiile matter if all teachers of the deaf, 
especially all oral teachers of the deaf, were 
as well qualified to use the sign-language 
as Mr. Davidson. The burning ques- 
tion of methods of instructing the deaf 
would then die out for lack of fuel on which 
to feed. Hut where can a better beginning 
be made toward inproving the standard of 
signs if not in the schools? Not necessari- 
ly in the school room, although even there 
the sign-language has an important placs, 
but in the chapel, assembly hall and lyceum. 
Teachers of the deaf should be as well 
versed in the sign-language as in any lan- 
guage they teach. They should serve as liv- 
ing models for their pupils and constantly 
seek to improve the standard by using only 
the best signs in intelligible order. Under 
such a plan the speech of the deaf need not 


suffer while the resultant mental awakening 
would more than justify the arrangement. 
Where signs are not approved the deaf will 
use unapproved and unintelligible signs. 

* * * 

Up to the present writing we have seen 
no official announcement indicating the place 
for holding the next N. A. D. convention. 
Mr. X. Laurens Walker, editor of the Pal- 
metto Leaf. j)ublished at the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf, writing under the im- 
pression that .Atlanta had been selected, makes 
the following sensible remarks : 

» 

Atlanta has been selected as the next place for 
the X. D. to meet. We are glad that it will meet 
there for it will give the deaf of the South a chance 
to see a genuine .show. Rut why will it meet in 
■Atlanta? Certainly not for the climate reasons. 
.Atlanta is as hot a place in the summer as can be 
found. .After the delegates have come and gone 
they will proclaim the July heat of .Atlanta fierce. 


Of surrounding attractions, Atlanta can boast of 
none — she is the whole show. She is a typical 
city, hut who wants to see a hot city on a hot 
July day? A'ou dare not go there in .August. 

Why this selection? We are truly glad to 
have this meeting in the South ; but why in 
Atlanta? It cannot be because the South de- 
serves the next meeting ; the last two held at 
Norfolk and Colorado Springs. The West or 
Northwest deserves the next one if it is not to 
he centrally held. 

We have already .stated our belief that 
the best interests of the X’. A. D. would 
not be served by holding the next conven- 
tion at -Atlanta. W e have no doubt that 
the delegates would be well entertained 
but we (lo do.ibt if umler conditions exist- 
ing within the .N. .A. D., the business side 
of a convention as Atlanta would be worth 
while. The editors of The Palmetto Leaf 
and The Minnesota Companion, counsellors 
worth heeding, favor a north-west locMion. 
W'e orginally favored Omaha, but if a con- 
vention held at Milwaukee would help make 
that city famous we have no objection to 
going there. 

In the October issue of l^e Silent 
WA)RKER I took occasion to say that as a 
conspicuous convention feature the wrestl- 
ing match at the Colorado Springs meeting 
last August was not so very elevating. Re- 
ferring to the same subject Mr. .A. L. Pach 
in last month's issue of this paper has the fol- 
lowing to say : 

"However, St. Louis set the example by putting 
up a regular fist fight and the wrestling match was 
an imiirovement on that surely.” 

lie that as it may the "fist fight" at St. 
Louis was in no .sense a convention feature, 
it had been turned down by the Local Com- 
mittee which refused to alter its program so 
as to give the “atheletic event" a clear field 
for an evening in convention week. Those 
who were behind the movement accordingly 
ran it as a counter attraction to the official 
function for the evening. .As I afterwards 
learned only a favored few possessed of ardent 
sporting proclivities and the well nigh prohibi- 
tive admission price were tipped off for the 
event, which was held in a down town gym- 
nasium. So quietly was the affair arranged 
and -SO secretly was it carried out that the 
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gieneral public probably would never have ternal Society has elected the followiny^ named 

heard of it but for Mr. Pach's recent item. officers for the year 191 1 : President, J. Henry 

It is unnecessary to add that no reference is Burgherr : Vice-President, Chas. Haig ; Sec- 

made to it in the official proceedings of the St. retary, J. H. Cloud; Treasurer, A. O. Steide- 

Louis Congress, while the wrestling match 

was the nio.st conspicuous feature of the Colo- ~ 

rado Convention. 


Ex-'o5. Tlie following paragraph going the 
rounds of the press fairly takes our breath away. 
We never suspected that Mr. Nowell had that amount 
of money sling around, or we might have been more 
gracious to him in the now irrevocable past : ‘"Mr. 

E. M. Nowell, the California millionarie and philan- 
thropist, learning that the present site of St. Thomas 
Mission, St. Louis, had been sold and that the con- 
gregation would soon be without a place of worship, 
forwarded to Rev. J. H. Cloud, rector, a check for 
!fi5o,ooc) with which to erect a new church edifice.” — 
Buff and Blue. 

The item about the $150,000 donation 
originally appeared in The Deaf American 
about the time of the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
It was contained in an humorous write up of 
certain St. Louisians and by the local cor- 
respondent of The Deaf American who anti- 
cipated events by a good many years. It was 
taken seriously by some who neglected to note 
the date which the write up bore. It has 
been bobbing up now and then in different 
papers ever since its first appearance and wc 
hope it will be verified in time. Mr. Nowell 
is now a resident of California and we have 
no doubt but that as soon as he becomes a 
millionaire he will turn philanthropist and 
forw'ard us a certified check for the amount 
indicated. 


MR. S. G. DAVIDSON, 

An oralist who advocates a truly beautiful sign 
language 


mann ; Director, R. P. Sutton ; Sergeant, S. 
P. Beck; Tru.stee, E. W. Luchow. The Di- 
vision will give its annual masquerade ball at 
Compton Hall on the evening of February 11. 


Miss Marie Eliza Wilson, of Columbia, 111 ., 
and Leonard Joseph Laingor, of St. Louis, 
were married on December 10th — Gallaudet 
Day. The Rev. J. H. Cloud officiated. The 
couple will reside in St. Louis where Mr. 
Laingor is a valued employee of the Gray 
Construction Company. Mr. and Mrs. Lain- 
gor were both educated at Jacksonville, 111 ., 
where they were school-mates. 


The Thanksgiving bazaar and social under 
the auspices of the Woman's Aid Society of 
St. Thomas ^fission was a largely attended, 
socially pleasant and financially successful af- 
fair. The next event under the same auspices 
will be the annual affair on May 27th — the 
Saturday evening neare.st to the anniversary 
to the organization of the Mission, May 30th. 
The officers of the Society are : President, 
Mrs. Cloud; Secretary, Mrs. Udall ; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Harden. 


The Gallaudet Day commemoration at 
Strassberger Hall, under the joint auspices 
of the local fraternal and charitable oraniza- 
tions of the deaf will long be remembered as 
a pleasant affair. The weather conditions w'ere 
ideal which helped some. The general com- 
mittee in charge was composed of Misses 
Steidemann, Roper, Otten, Lythoe, Mesdames 
Stiglemann, Schneider, Udall, Messrs. Steide- 
mann. Burgherr. Ellebracht, and Cloud, the 
last named acting as Chairman. 

* * * 

The deaf will u.se the sign-language and be 
all the happier for it. After all what is life 
without happiness ? 

* * ♦ 

Mrs. E- F. Long, the Stray Straws pilot, 
objects to Atlanta as a convention place dur- 
ing “the hot dog-days.” Would she favor it 
during the “hot-dog” days? 

* + * 

The Palmetto Leaf just growed. 

* * * 

A Happv New Year. 

J. H. Cloud. 


The latest literary treat of the St. Thomas 
Mission series was the interesting reading 
of “Dorothy \'ernon," by i\Iiss Pearl Herd- 
man. A Reading will be given at the mission 
hall, 1210 Locust street. January 27. by Mr. 
Chas. Jones and on February 24 by Mr. A. J. 
Rodenberger. 

* 4 : * 

M r. J. Schuyler Long, principal of the Iowa 
School for the Deaf, and author of a Diction- 
ary of Signs, .stopped off to visit St. Louis on 
his way South to deliver the Gallaudet Dav 
address at the Mississippi State School for the 
Deaf at Jackson. While here he visited Gal- 
laudet School and jollied the pupils with an 
address full of optimism. 


Mr. Alva Jeffords, well known to Gallaudet 
students in the late seventies was visiting 
relatives and friends hereabouts not long ago 
and attended the Gallaudet Day commem- 
oration. After leaving College i\Ir. Jeffords 
was an U. S. Government clerk for a while 
and then took to farming and has been .stick- 
ing to the farm ever since. He lives at Illi- 
polis. 111. 

* + + 

Many favorable responses have been re- 
ceived relative to our suggestion, last month, 
that the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf have its own official organ. 

The St. Louis Division of the National Fra- 


According to the Dalla.s News, Mr. Sydney J. 
Thomas, of Comanche, Texas has lx;en appointed 
superintendent of the Texas School for the Deaf, 
at Austin, by Governor-elect Colquitt. The News 
also speaks of him as having been a teacher in the 
Texas School in 1888 1889 and 1890. and that he 
is thoroughly coversant with the sign-language 
and the methods of in-trnction of the deaf and 
dumb. This, no doubt, means the retirement of 
the present efficient superintendent, Mr. Wiliams, 
who has been at the head of that school for the 
past several years . — Deaf Oklahoman. 


He Wants to Know Too 

I read with interest different discussions about 
parliamentary rules and have even bought a copy 
of Roberts’ Rules which I try to understand. I 
saw in the Observer, of Seattle, Washington, that 
ex-President Veditz said that songs, prayers, de- 
bates, dances, excursions, etc., are all business. 

I notice that Robert has much to say about busi- 
ness and that he cerefullj' divides it into old and 
new business. This distinction is stated on many 
pages. 

Now, will Mr. Veditz tell us under what head- 
ing the songs, prayers, debates, etc., come — old or 
t'CH’? I am trying to learn, and I want to know 
which from Mr. Veditz who is brighter than Mr. 
Howard. 

There is another thing that he can teach me 
about. I am going to take Irania on a honey- 
moon next March, and I am thinking of going to 
Washington, D. C., because it is near and fine and 
has the only college for the deaf in the world. Also 
I have never seen the Capitol, about which I read 
that, before the Congress opens for business, a 
clergyman, generally a blind man, thanks God for 
the Kansas crops, asks him to take pity on Kings 
who get blown up by anarchists and prays, oh, be- 
seeches that U. S. Senators avoid being presidents 
of trusts, for such is not the kingdom of heaven, 
Amen, and I want to show Irma. 

What I want to know about, before I take her to 
the visitors’ gallery, is whether the Congress is 
opened for business, after or before grace is said? 
Does the Speaker say “Now is business,” before the 
blind man gets up. or does the president jmund the 
desk with the grace and say “Business” as soon as 
amen is said? V'hich is it? Last Thanksgiving 
dinner Irma said : “Now to bushiess” when papa 
had said grace and was reaching for the carving 
knife. 


Scranton. 


Si.uPLE Simon. 


How Woman Was Ma,de 

According to a Hindoo legend, this is the projier 
crigin of woman: Twashtri, the god Vulcan of the 
Hindoo mythologj-, created the world, but on his 
eomniencing to create woman he discovered that for 
man he had exhausted all his creative materials, and 
that not one solid element had been left. This, of 
course, greatly perplexed Twashtri, and caused him 
to fall into a profound meditation. When he arose 
fioui it he proceeded as follows : He took : 

The roundness of the moon. 

The undulating curves of the serpent, 

The graceful twist of the creeping plants, 

The light shivering of the grass blade and the 
slenderness of the willow. 

The velvety softness of the flowers. 

The lightness of the feather. 

The gentle gaze of the doe. 

The frolicsomeness of the dancing sunbeam, 

The tears of the cloud. 

The inconstancy of the wind. 

The timidity of the hare. 

The vanity of the peacock. 

The hardness of the diamond, 

The cruelty of the tiger. 

The heat of the fire. 

The chill of the snow. 

The cackling of the parrot. 

The cooing of the turtle dove; 

All these he mixed together and formed a woman. 
And he presented her to man . — Home Notes. 


Always a Great Admirer 

I have always been a great admirer of your paper 
and hop^ to remain so, so enclosed please find fifty 
cents for another year’s subscription. 

Frieda B. Carpenter. 

Chicago, III. 

A Happy New Year to one and all. 
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Consecration of St. Elizabeth’s Church 



O N St. Elizabeth’s Day, November 5, 
1910, St. Elizabeth’s Church for the 
Deaf, a beautiful little church building 
of frame structure and chaste interior decora- 
tions was consecrated to the Glory of God and 
the use of the Deaf of Wheeling and sur- 
rounding towns. It was peculiarly appropri- 
ate that the day selected for the consecration 
should be St. Elizabeth’s Day— a day set apart 
in the calendar of church saints in remeni- 
brance of the cousin of our Lord’s 
mother and the wife of the priest Zachar- 


to experience the lot of the speechless. 

And its appropriateness is emphasied 1 
fourfold when it is recalled that the name 
of the Church is St. Elizabeth's, and 
that it stands as a memorial to another 
saintly Elizabeth and her husband who 
were also bereft of speech. 1 

At 10:30 A.M., the combined vested 
choirs of St. Matthew’s Church and St. 
Elizabeth's Church moved in procession 
to the west door of the Church followed 
by the clergy and the Ri.ihop in order of 
seniority. Arriving at the porch of the 
Church the double file parted and made 
way for the Bishop who approached the 
door and kmx'ked in obedience to and 
in commemoration of the invitation of 
our Lord “Knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” And when the door was 
opened by Mr. Platoff Zane, represent- 
ing the church-wardens and vestrymen 
of St. Matthew's Church, a large and 
enthusiastic congregation was found 
waiting within. Slowly, and singing ® 

Psalm xxiv,. “Who is the King of 3 

Glory, " the procession, in reverse order, « 

first 'the Bishop, then the clergy, the lay- ■ 

reailer and the choirs, wended its way ■ 

up the aisle to the chancel and the sanct- H 

uary. When all had been seated in their ■ 

appointed places Mr. B. \\ . Pearson H 

representing the rector wardens and vest- g 

rymen of St. Matthew's Church whose P 

trustees hold the property for the Deaf, ^ 

read the Instrument of Donation. Rev. Pt 

O. J. Whildin interpreted in signs for 
the deaf. After this came the declara- 
tion of purpose and the prayers, and, 
finally, the reading of the following beau- 
tiful Sentence of Consecration by the 
Rector of St. Matthew’s Church, the 
Rev. Mr. Whildin again interpreting: 

“Ble.ssed be thy Xanie, O Lord, that it hath 
pleased thee to put it into the hearts of thy servants 
to appropriate and devote this house to thy honor 
and worship; and grant that all who shall enjoy 
the benefit of this pious work, may show forth their 
thankfulness, by making a right use of it, to the 
glory of the blessed Name; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen. 

Then came the office of Morning Prayer 
which was read by Rev. Dr. J. H. Chamber- 
lain, D. D., of New York, both orally and in 
sign's. The psalms were read by the Rector of 
St. Matthew’s and the Rev. Mr. Whildin. the 
first lesson by Rev. Mr. Brittingham of St. 
Luke's, Wheeling, and the Rev. F. C. Smielau. 
and the second lesson by the Rev. W. P. Chris- 
man of Trinity Church, Moundsville, W. Va., 
and the Rev. G. F. Flick. 

Following Morning Prayer came the office 
of the Holy Communion. This was read by 
Bishop Gravatt assisted by Rev. Dr. Chamber- 
lain who interpreted. The Epistle was read 
by Rev. Mr. Stryker and Rev. Mr. Allabough 


ST. elizabrth's church tor the deaf 
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we may not of ourselves really and fully consecrate 
the house, we may easily desecrate it. A prophet 
of the olden time reminded the people of God that, 
while a sacred thing passing and touched by the un- 
clean would not necessarily communicate its sancity, 
an unclean thing touching the clean would com- 
municate taint of its uncleanness. Another warned 
them that they might not with impunity Steal, mur- 
der and commit adultery, and swear falsely, and 



MISSIONAIRIES PRESENT 

l,eft to right — Rev. B. R. Allabough, Mr. J. C. Bremer, 
Rev. Mr. Clirisman, Rev. G. F. Flick, Rev. U. B. Thomas, 
Rev. F. C. Smielau, Rev. A. W. Mann, Bishop Gravatt, 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, Rev. W. I, S. Strvker, Rev. O. J. 
Whildin. 

come into the house called by God's name and de- 
clare themselves free to commit such abominations. 
Our purpose then, ought to be, so reverently to 
mould our lives in accordance with God’s holy laws, 
and devote them to His service in all things, that we 
may preserve the sancitity of this house, and by 
privileges here afforded may ourselves body, soul 
and spirit, become spiritual temples, in which His 
Holy Spirit, may be pleased to dwell in abiding 
presence, and which may stand forever to the glory 
of His Holy name.” 

I’pon the conchi.sion of Rev. Dr. Chamber- 
lain’s excellent sermon Rev. Mr. Whildin made 
the following address, his manuscript being 
read by the Rector of St. Matthew’s Church : 

ADDRESS 

“Upon such an occasion as this, so fraught with 
present and future possibilities for the spread of 
Christ's kingdom among the silent children of God 
in Wheeling and vicinity, it is a real pleasure to 
look back to the beginning and to trace step by step 
the progress of the work. 

In 1876 Rev. A. W. Mann included Wheeling in his 
vast field. He was the only deaf mute worker in 
the central and western part of the United States 
at that time and his visits were necessarily few and 
far between. Later the work was turned over to 
the Rev Job Turner by virtue of his appointment 
as Missionary to the Deaf in the South. Rev. Mr. 
Turner made occasional visits and such pleasant 
and soul-bestirring visits they were that the desire 
of the deaf for more and more of the Gospel which 
he preached became insatiable. Unable to satisfy 
this desire Rev. Mr. Turner turned the work over 
to Rev. Mr. Mann, the pioneer. Faithfully and well 
did he labor in the "Vineyard until the year 1903, 
when Rev. Mr. Turner passed away at the ripe 
old age of 84, and after thirty-one years of work 
as a missionary. 

Shortly after Rev. Mr. Turner had been laid to 
rest the General Board of Domestic and Foreign 


Missions appointed me to be his successor in the 
Southern Deaf-Mute Mission Field and at the re- 
quest of Bishop Peterkin I included the Diocese of 
W'est Virginia in my territory. 

I remember well my first visit. I found a warm 
and enthusiastic welcome from the Deaf of W^heel- 
ing and vicinity. Among those who seemed to 
most gladly welcome me was that saintly woman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ann McClurg Steenrod, to whose 
memory this church stands today. My first im- 
pression — an impression which remains with me still 
— was that she was an earnest. God-fearing woman, 
and a devout communicant of the church. Her 
greatest solicitude and her most frequent subject 
of conversation, was the spiritual welfare of the 
Deaf around her. Inquiry developed the fact that 
there were fully fifty deaf-mutes living in Wheeling 
and in the towns along and across the Ohio. Of 
those fifty only three were then in communion with 
the church. These were Mrs. Steenrod, Mr. John 
C. Bremer and Mrs. Lucy Bremer. Mr. George 
W. Steenrod. devout and full of good works 
in his day, and whose memory also we seek to 
perpetuate in this building, had also been a com- 
municant. The opportunity for a splendid and fruit- 
ful work aiipeared ripe and with the aid of the 
Rector of St. Matthew's, the Reverend David W. 
Howard, we began to take hold of things. As often 
as I possibly could do so I came to Wheeling and 
met my deaf-mute people in prayer and visitations. 
But just as the sky' of our hopes began to brighten 
and to take on those hues which presage the day- 
beautiful the angel of death came and took from 
us our handmaiden, Mrs. Steenrod. I looked upon 
this .sad vicissitude very much as a personal loss. 
The strong pillar of a rising temple of mission- 
ary zeal and activity seemed to have been suddenly- 
snatched away and to have left a ruin of frustrated 
hopes. But Mrs. Steenrod had left behind her an 
impress which could not be overlooked. She had 
worked and prayed and had bade those she left 
behind continue the work and the prayers and 
they proceeded at once to obey. It might almost be 
said that her death was the real beginning of Church 
Work in Wheeling. 

Encouraged by her daughter, Mrs. Zane, by her 
former Rector, the enthusiastic Mr. Howard, and 
by the Bishop, the work was immediately organized 
along practical lines. Mr. John C. Bremer was 
licensed as a Lay reader and on December 2, 1906, 
began to hold weekly services in St. 

Matthew's Church. The attendance has 
been from the first most gratifiying, the 
average being fourteen. My periodical 
visits continued. By and by requests 
for baptism came from the deaf-mutes, 
and then came forward those desiring 
the Laying on of hands. The desire for 
a spiritual home — a home which they 
might call their own — next seized pos- 
session of the Deaf. They recalled that 
it was their departed friend’s wish that 
they should have a home similiar to St. 

.^n’s Church for the Deaf, N. Y., and 
All Soul's Church for the Deaf, Phila- 
delphia. Need I go further, to-day is 
consecrated to the glory of God and in 
memory of Mr. George W. Steenrod 
and Elizabeth Ann McClurg Steenrod 
a spiritual home for the Deaf of Wheel- 
ing and .surrounding towns for all time. 

The first service for the Deaf in this 
church edifice was held on May 31, 1908. 

One hundred and forty services have 
been held and the total attendance has been 1788. 
The offering at the services amounted to $509.00 
Fifteen deaf-mutes and their children have been 
baptized, twenty-nine have received the laying-on 
of hands, a few have been received from other 
parishes, three have received the beautiful burial 
rites of the Church and one marriage has been 
solemnized. If I were to give the statistics cover- 
ing the period from 1903 when I first began my 
work in Wheeling, the figures would be much more 


.satisfactory, but even what has been done within 
the past two and a half years will show how 
gladly the deaf welcome the Word of God. The 
uplift generated into their hearts and souls and 
demonstrated in their daily lives have been great 
indeed, and may it continue to grow larger and 
larger until the “perfect life” which is Christ, may 
be lived by each and every one of them. 

The Bishop then briefly offered his con- 
gratulations and those of the Diocese and paid 
a tribute to the memory of those whose names 
were in our hearts as vve gave this memorial 
church to God. 

The offering which came afterwards 
amounted to about $50.00, Mr. Samuel Cor- 
bett and IMr. J. W. H. Fowler acting as col- 
lectors. 

After the offertory hymn had been sung 
and a few special prayers had been said, the 
Benediction was pronounced by the Bishop. 
The recessional was then sung and all left 
the church preceded by the Bishop, the clergy 
and the choir, thus ending a most notable and 
beautiful service. 

NOTliS 

We do not think that any occasion dur- 
ing the winter season has attracted a larger 
attendance of the deaf-mute clergy than was 
present at the Consecration of St, Elizabeth's 
Church. Those present were : The Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain. Vicar of St. Ann’s, N. Y., Rev. 

F. C. Smielau. of Central Pennsylvania ; Rev. 

G. F. Flick, of All Angels’ Mission, Chicago; 
Rev. B. R. Allabough, of Pittsburg ; Rev. A. 
W. Mann, of Cleveland, and Rev. O. J. Whil- 
din. of the Southern Dioceses in whose field 
West Virginia is included. 

Among others active in the work among 
the Deaf who were also present were : Mrs. H. 
W. Syle, of Philadelphia; Mrs. A. W. Mann, 
of Cleveland; Mr. Frank A. Leitner and Mr, 
W. F. Durian, of Pittsburg; Mr. Samuel Cor- 
bett. of Bellaire, Ohio, and Mr. W. H. Zorn, 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

The deaf-mute young ladies composing the 
vested choir that took part in the servdee were : 
Mrs. Corbett, Mrs. Typles, Miss Anderson and 
Miss Jepson. Others who have from time to 


time taken part in the choir work are Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Bremer, Mrs. Freese and 
Miss Milburn. 

The members of St. Elizabeth’s are very 
proud of the large number of memorials con- 
secrated to the u.se of the Church. Those con- 
tributing to the purchase of the Job Turner 
Memorial Vases were deaf-mutes of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Ashland, Ky., Roanoke, V^a., 
Huntington, W. Va., and Baltimore, Md. A 
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list of the names of the doners will be pre- 
served in the records of St. Elizabeth’s 
Church. 

The beautiful baptismal font given by St. 
Ann’s Church for the Deaf, N. Y., is of partic- 
ular interest in that it constitutes a mem- 
orial of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
founder of Church work among the Deaf. 
Were Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet living to- 
day he would thank God for this further evi- 
dence of the growth of his work. 

Among the letters of regret received by the 
Rev. Mr. Whildin from various persons in- 
terested in Church Work none is of more 
interest than the following from Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter, Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
and a member of the Commission on Church 
Work among the Deaf in the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In their youths both Mr. and Mrs. Steen- 
rod attended the Pennsylvania Institution, as 
also did all their relatives who were deaf: 

Mt. Airy, Phila, Pa., Nov. 7, 1910. 
Rev. O. J. Whiedin, 

Wheeling. West Virginia. 

Dear Mr. Whildin ; — Your very kind invitation, 
with program of exercises, to attend the consecra- 
tion of St. Elizabeth’s Chapel for Deaf-Mutes at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, was received on Saturday 
morning last just as I was about starting on a trip 
for Washington. I appreciate \ery greatly your 
courtesy in extending this invitation and had I 
been at all able I should have been ver3' happy in- 
deed to be present. I count it a very great honor 
as well as pleasure to have known Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Steenrod and various members of their 
family, especially Mrs. Zane, now of Wheeling. As 
a young man I received one of my greatest inspira- 
tions for work among the deaf at the hands of Mr. 
Steenrod. I can never forget an eloquent address 
made by him that it w'as my privilege to hear some 
forty years ago in Philadelphia. It made an im- 
pression upon me that I have never forgotten. 1 
am glad to know that his children, aided by you, 
are carrying on the bleseed work in Wheeling. 
Please convey to them my high respects and best 
wishes to success in the splendid work they have at 
hand. 

With cordial greetings. 

Very truly yours, 

A. L. E. Crouter. 

Rev. J. H. Cloud, Missionary to the Deaf 
of St. Louis, wrote the Rev. Mr. Whildin 
expressing deep regret that the consecration 
service was not held during the summer or 
upon a date that would have enabled him to 
escape his school duties and be present. He 
sent his congratulations. 

Too much credit cannot be given Mrs. Plat- 
off Zane for her part in the work of establish- 
ing St. Elizabeth’s Church. Her husband, 
Mr. Platoff Zane and her niece, Miss Eliza- 
beth Steenrod, have been her faithful assistants. 
Others to whom great credit is due are Mr. 
and Mrs. Bremer, Mr. and Mrs. Corbett, Mr. 
Seamon, Mrs. Freese, Miss Anderson, Miss 
Jepson, Mr. Huggins, Mr. Fowler, Miss Bart- 
lett, Mr. and Mrs. Littleton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander, and others. 

After the service Mrs. Zane invited the 
clergy and their wives to an elegant and 
sumptuous repa.st. The Bishop co-adjutor, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gravatt, was one of the 
guests, so also was the Rev. L'pton Beall 
Thomas of New Martinsville, W. Va,, whom 
we have not mentioned heretofore, but who 
was Mr. Whildin’s fellow-curate at Grace 
Church, Baltimore, Md., several years ago. 

Among the younger women-workers pres- 
ent, and indeed one of the most indefatigible 
in providing for the comforts of the clergj' 
was Miss Irene Syle, daughter of Rev. H. 


W. Syle, the first deaf-mute clergyman in the 
world and in whose memory All Souls’ 
Church gave to St. Elizabeth’s a large and 
beautiful brass cross suitably inscribed. 

At the close of the Service all were enter- 
tained in the basement of the Church w'ith a 
luncheon of ample proportions by the ladies of 
the Guild, assisted by Mrs. Lewis Steenrod, 
Mrs. McAdams, Mrs. Bremer and others. 

An hour after the serv'ice Rev. Mr. Whil- 
din baptized Margaret Emma Calvert, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George C. Calvert, and 
George and Helen Seamon, twdn children 
of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Semon, in the 
Gallaudet Memorial Font. These were the 
first baptisms in the newdy presented font and 
the newly consecrated Church. 

A number of additional memorials have 
been promised the Church in the near future, 
among them a silver alms basin, a litany desk 
and a number of pews. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 6th, the day 
following the consecration. Rev. Dr. Cham- 
berlain occupied the pew' in St. Matthew’s 
Church wdth a number of deaf-mutes and in- 
terpreted the Bishop’s sermon for their benefit. 
In the afternoon Rev. Mr. Smielau preached 
on “Retrogress” nd Mrs. Syle rendered two 
well known and familiar hymns. The attend- 
ance at the service was over 30. 

The Deaf of Wheeling have no more en- 
thusiastic and faithful friend than the Rev. 
Leonard W’. S. Strj'ker, Rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, nor none more helpful in for- 
w’arding plans for their w'ell-being. Rev. Mr. 
Whildin regrets that he did not refer to Rev. 
Mr. Stryker in his address, but he w^as forbid- 
den to do so by Rev. Mr. Stryker himself 
w'hose enthusiasm is only equalled by his mod- 
esty. 

The photographs of St. Elizabeth’s 'Church 
and of the group of Bishop and clergy w’hich 
w’e are enabled to present to the readers of 
the Silent Worker were kindly ■'donated by 
Kirk’s Art Galleries, 1005 Main Street, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The firm is ready to fill all ord- 
ers for either mounted or unrhounted pictures 
w-hich the friends and parishoners of St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Church may send them. 



W. L. WILLIAMS 

President of the Minneapolis Association of the Deaf. 


The above cut is the likeness of W. L. Williams, 
president of the Minneapolis .Association of the Deaf. 
Mr. Williams is one of the first to graduate from the 
North Dakota School for the Deaf in 1900. After 
a lapse of four years he entered Gallaudet College 
where he remained one year. 

Mr. Williams married Miss Ida Carlson, a graduate 


of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, in June, 1906. 
They have two children. 

Mr. Williams has lived in Minneapolis the last 
three years and works in one of the large print shops 
in the city. 



THE CHRISTMAS BABY 


Rebecca, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. 
Smoak 

Born on Christmas Day, 
Dec. 25, 1909. 


Let Us Smile 

The thing that goes the farthest towards making 
life worth while. 

That costs the least and does the most is just a 
pleasant smile. 

The smile that bubbles from a heart that loves its 
fellowmen 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom and coax the 
sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness too, with manly 
kindness blent — 

It’s worth a million dollars, and doesn’t cost a cent 


A Letter from Mr. Watde 


I have sent a screed to the Deaf Carolinian which 
may interest you. 

I feel dead sure, that the Chemically Pure Oralism, 
which puts “language” and “voice” above all other 
O’s do this and that many C. O. P. day schools do 
worse. But, as long as they confine themselves to 
the deaf, it is not my fight. But when they go to 
the length of stuffing an old grandmother with the 

accursed rot, that “The — school is no place 

for her among all these mutes, with nobody to talk 
to her ( ! !) and, anyhow, a school for the deaf is no 
place for her, she should be in the school for the 
hearing!” then I everlastingly cuss the C. P. O. day 
schools which spread that rot, and I have to recall all 
my reverence, the goodness of many C. P. O’s to 
avoid cussing them also. The girl knew, and uses, 
the manual alphabet She discovered lip-reading by 
touch herself, and she reads raised prints ; her teacher 
is a pure oralist late from Northampton, never used 
manual spelling or signs, to even manual pupils at 

the while I saw her there, and I believe, but 

do not knout, that she had to practice manual 
spelling, when qualifying for a blind-deaf teacher. 

What more could anybody ask? Yet, because 
she did spell to the latter will lose her speech ? 

A queer sequel to the tragedy of asininit3’ is that 
all the efforts made to secure an appropriation 
was for this first pupil. But after it had been 
secured the teacher learnt from the father or grand- 
father, of a deaf boj' in the school, that he had a 
blind-deaf daughter, or granddaughter, whereupon I 
sent him the Blind-Deaf, and the family were enthus- 
ed by knowing that their girl could be taught, that 
there were so many educated blind-deaf, and applied 
at once for her admission, which was granted. 

Now comes the odd part. This girl, number 2, 
being unwell, could not come to the school until 
after the first’s withdrawal, the first girl was con- 
sidered a wonder, a “Second Helen Keller” (not 
correctlj', as Vera Gammon at the Minnesota school, 
is easily that) but I do verily believe that the second 
will prove much the brighter. .Anyhow, — bar Helen 
Keller, and probably Vera Gammon holds the record 
for quick learning, as within ten days of her coming 
to school, she leamt to read and spell “doll” nicely! 

Other such pupils have been from six weeks to 
six months, doing the same. 

Yours truly, 

Wm. Wade. 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council Bluffs, la. 


I N the SiLKXT WoRKiCR for November, 1906, 
there appeared an interesting little sketch 
of a young deaf Frenchwoman of Tours, 
France. 

It intrexluced Mile. Yvonne Pitrois as a 
talented young authoress aPeady belonging 
to La Sociefie dcs Gens dc Lettres and having 
several books to her credit. Arid, she had been 
deaf ever since she was seven years .X)ld;’ and 
had been educated wholly by her iiiotHer who 
conducted a school at Tours for hearing j>eople 
desiring to learn the French or English lan- 
guage. 

Thus the rare personality of Mile. Yvonne 
Pitrois first attracted and held my attention. 
But, as she was such a talented and true liter- 
ary woman, I never ventured to form an 
acquaintance with her until the spring of 1910. 
Then I wrote to invite her to be my guest to 
attend the N. A. D. convention at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. She wrote a sweet and 
ai)preciative letter of thanks, but could not see 
her way clear to undertake such a long journey 
from her beloved France. 

After the convention, there were more of 
her charming letters to favor me and I have 
now persuaded her to allow me to quote en- 
ough from them to make a personal sketch of 
herself for the SiLEXT Worker readers. With 



THE SEASIDE HOME OF MLLE. PITROIS 
From left to right — Madame Pitrois, 1st, and Mile. 

Pitrois, 4th. 

amible sweetness she has given me permis- 
sion to do as I like, though she laughingly re- 
marked that she did not want any astrolo^ 
thrown around her as she did not believe in it. 

In one of her letters she remarks about her 
ability to successfully use the English lan- 
guage. “It is both a work and a pleasure to 
me, for I like very much to write English, and 
the research and special studies I must make 
for the preparation of my articles are very in- 
teresting.” So she has the genius of the 
painstaking study and the hard work of the 
real literary mind. 

Following my queries for details, she writes 


at length thus : “I was born in Paris, Decem- 
ber 14th. 1880, of a pure blooded French 
family ( 1 note this, because many persons 
knowing that I write for the English press, 
think me to be of English origin, or to have 
lived in England. I never went there in my 
life ! ) 

“I was still a very little girl when my dear 
mother, left a widow with two daughters, 
removed to Touraine. It was here, when 
1 was seven years old, that, on a bright, and 
sunny day in May — of which I perfectly 
remember the gaiety and glory — I got during 



mlle. yvoxne pitrois 

a walllfl in the country the sunstroke which, 
after o/ily three days fever and illness, left 
me stone'^dcaf and nearly dumb ! 

“You kfibw how strange it seems to a child 
to enter sridflenly into a wmrld of complete 
silence wherd’ there are no more to be heard 
the ])retty voice ^nd the lovely songs of the 
mother, the sound of other people talking, 
the melody (if music, the merry twitter of 
birds. But what neither you, nor I, know, 
is the pain of a tender mother when she sees 
such an infirmity suddenly falling on the child 
of whom she was jiroud, seeming to destroy 
all her hojies for the future ! Many other 
mothers would have given themselves to de- 
.spair, — mine was a Christian ! She took up 
courage at once, and began to teach me to 
read from her lips. She chose The Lord’s 
Prayer for the daily lesson she gave me. 
She obliged me. at the .same time, to retain 
the little amount of speech that w'as left to me. 
Without her energy and j)erseverari(te, I w'buld 
certainly have quite lost it very soon for, 
like all other children in the same circum- 
stance, hearing no more my owm voice I re- 
fused to speak ! 

“Then, shortly afterward, my sight began 
to fail also, and some months after my ac- 
cident I was both deaf and blind. I had 
to stay in a dark room for many, many 
weeks. Words cannot tell the kindness and 
devotion mother showed then, wdth her owm 
sorrowq to her afflicted little daughter. She 
remained with me in the dark room for whole 
days, telling me stories and fairy tales by 
writing wdth her finger in my palm. It w'as 
her divine motherly love w’hich sugge.sted 
to her this means of communication with me, 
for she had no experience neither of the deaf 
and dumb, nor of the deaf-blind. Now I re- 
member that when I read later of Helen 
Keller in a Sunday-School paper I believed 
for years that she was the only person in the 
world deprived both of sight, hearing, and 
speech! “By and by, my sight improved a 


little, then it failed again, and I had to return 
to the dark room. Till I was tw'elve years old 
my eyes gave great anxiety, but God has been 
very merciful to me, for since then they have 
become good enough to allow’ me to read and 
write without trouble. 

"I was aKvaj's a very studious child, and, 
lx.‘fore my afflictions happened, my dearest 
mother had already been my teacher and had 
taught me to read when I was four. When 1 
became deaf, she continued my education, 
day after day, for more than ten years, W’ith 
never failing patience and love. My liking 
for reading and study w’as intense, and when 
the state of my sight allow’ed me, I plunged 
into books wdth delight. They w’ere my best 
companions, for, like many deaf children, I 
was very .shy and did not w'illingly mix wdth 
boys and girls of my ow’n age. 

“Mother taught me English as she taught 
me everything I know, but I never could 
get the pronunciation, so I can only read and 
w’rite this language and my knowdedge of it 
is one of my chief pleasures and interests of 
my life. 

“It is quite natural. I think, being such a 
book-lover, that the wdsh to w-rite myself soon 
occured to me ! I began by translating an 
English novel. Miss Dondney’s “Wave upon 
Wave.” W’hich w’as iniblished the follow’ing 
year in book form. I had. meanw’hile, given 
short stories to the Protestant papers for the 
family or for young people we received. — 
and that is my beginning in the literary field. 

“Since that time, I have continued w’ithout 
interruiition to write for the press. I w'ork 
close by my dear mother, for she is a talented 
and successful authoress, and, since she has 
achieved the great task and labor of love and 
of her life, — she has taken up her pen again. 



LOCMES— LE CHATE.^U ROYAL 
One of the most famous Castles of Touraine. 


“Unfortunately, as I have told you before, 
we have tex) little time to allow for literature. 
The foreign boarders of our schcxil take up 
too much of our time. 

“However, I have published already over 
tw’O hundred articles and stories in papers, and 
several books. I write in many Protestant 
periodicals, both in France, and Switzerland. 
One of the things I prefer to write are real 
stories of noble, lueautiful and useful lives. 1 
am just w'riting in this kind a booklet life 
story of your great national hero, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“Really, I have no literary ambition, and 
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do not care for being, or to become, a well- 
knowTi authoress. My chief aim and wish is 
to spread good seed, to raise up the heart and 
soul of my readers, and to extend a little, and 
practice of the divine law: ‘good will toward 
men’ and may God always help me to do that! 

“My work in the literary field of the hearing 
world is not all, for I also write a great deal 
for my brothers and sisters in affliction, the 
deaf and dumb. I try to cheer and help them, 
either by letters to the lonely ones, or by 
articles in our little French magazines for the 
deaf. L'Bcho de FaniUe, and Le Messager 
de I'Ahbe dc I'Bpee. Both of these papers 
are Roman Catholic, so you see my religious 
ideas are very large and broad, — strong 
Christian, but by no means narrowed in this 
work toward the deaf, for I have a true and 
deep love for them, and I consider it a prive- 
lege, of which 1 am grateful, when 1 can 
do something for one of them. 

“With all these occupations, my life is a 
very busy one, and 1 must add a very happy 
one, thanks to the dear mother and teacher 
who has remained for me the best of friends, 
my inseparable companion, and interpreter. 
My younger sister is also a nice and devoted 
friend to me, and we have a great love for 
each other.” 

In regard to a choice in reading. Mile. 
Yvonne claims Victor Hugo as her favorite 
author among authors, but confesses a rather 
heljdess ignorance toward English authors to 
express any preference. 

And as for society, she does not care for 
worldly pleasures of any kind. That is due, 
in great measure, to the shy and uncomforta- 
ble feeling common to most deaf persons when 
among hearing people in society affairs where 
their deafness is always embarassing to them- 
selves. But she tries to overcome that feeling 
by always having a smiling face and sprightly 
manner for her friends. 

The call of the sea is strong in Mile. Pitrois 
and she is never so happy as when spending 
the time in her little cottage home in Brittany, 
“just facing the Immensity,” as she says. To 
her, as to Lord Byron, the sea, the great sea 
is forever and always 
'Boundles.s, endless and sublime; 

The image of Eternity ; the throne of the Invisible.” 

There are moments in the life of Mile. Pit- 
rois, as with every sensitive deaf person, when 
the affliction of deafness weighs heavily on 
the spirit but such moments of distress are 
thrust aside in tliankfulness that it is not 
worse. Therein all deaf persons realize that: 
“Thought is deeper than all speech. 

Feeling deeper than all thought. 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.” 

To show the purpose of all this detail about 
Mile. Pitrois I will quote the closing words of 
her letter to me : 

“There, dear Madam. I think I have 
answered all of your inquiries. I am ashamed 
to have spoken of my.self to such great length. 
It is the first time of my life that I have given 
so many details about myself, but I do it will- 
ingly to help you in your purpose to thereby 
encourage some others, especially mothers in 
the education of their deaf children. Say 
specially, that all I am, and everything I can 
do, I owe it to my dearest mother. By her 
love, patience, perseverance, her splendid 
work toward my education she deserves to re- 
main as one of the most remarkable and de- 
voted mother-teachers of our silent world.” 

E. F. L. 

Make your friends a New Year present by 
giving them a year's subscription to the 
Silent Worker. Only 50 cents a year. 


Clipping Bureau Constitutional ? 

The readers of the Journal, and Worker, 
especially the members of the N. A. D., have, 
quite likely, become interested in the .so-called 
“Clipping Bureau,” for, until the appearing 
of the last issue of the Worker, it seemed a 
move in the right direction — at least a worthy 
direction. 

Just now it occurs that the aim is to make it 
a place at which all the carrion in the land 
can be gathered and exposed to public smell. 
Instead of a Bureau it is to be a Muck rake. 

It is the custom nowadays to bury all ob- 
noxious stuff and hoard only the “jewels.” 
Therefore, if a Clipping Bureau is to be in- 
augurated it should be for the purpose of pre- 
serving only such matter as will produce, or 
promote, happiness and harmony. The Dir- 
ector should be a neutral party. 

Mr. Terry has formed an opinion ; has taken 
a definite stand ; and has declared his intention 
to use the “Bureau” to bring attention to per- 
sonalities, and also defects and flaws of no 
significance. 

Now the question rises: Is this “Clipping 
dureau” constitutional??? Was this Depart- 
ment duly inaugurated hy the Association, in 
Convention, assembled? Or is Mr. Terry 
self-appointed, or a-would-be-hero ? 

Or has he winked at some official to assume 
the authority, not only of appointing him, 
“hero-to-be,” but to set up a new Bureau? 

Will some one able to interprete the con- 
stitution pull me out of the night ? 

“The Lost.” 


Self-Expl&n&tory Correspondence 

The following letter and reply explain them- 
selves : 

Nov. 23. 1910. 

Dk. J. R. Dobyns, 

School for the Deaf, Jack.son, Miss. 

Dear Dr. Dobyns : — I see your announcement of 
the coming Convention of the American Instructors. 

I have been looking forward with some interest 
in regard to what is to be done in the way of pro- 
moting the BEST method or system. 

I do not know that you heard of the turn of 
events brought about at the National Educational 
Convention, here, last July. The orally educated 
deaf brought about a verdict in favor of the Com- 
bined System. 

Now the object of this letter is to ask you what 
is the matter with giving lip-reading from the plat- 
form a genuine test and ascertain whether or not 
it is possible for a deaf person to understand the 
better part of a sermon or lecture? 

I am urged to put this question up to you as a 
result of a thorough and impartial investigation 
among deaf church-goers here. 

I think it would be only a reasonable act to ar- 
range a test as every thing has to stand a public 
test before adopted. Such a test would do the great- 
est amount of good hy preventing the deaf and their 
parents from hoping to accomplish something im- 
possible. 

Extend to the Oral Schools, and the Oral De- 
partments of Combined System schools, an invita- 
tion to make entries in the contest of reading plat- 
form addresses, the persons entered to have been 
born deaf, or became so before four or six years 
of age, and is now entirely deaf. 

Each be given two or three trials, and all who 
reproduce say three-fourths or seven-eights of the 
address be awarded prizes, sufficrieatly large to 
cover their expenses to the convention and while 
there, and for their work. Those who fail to be 
treated just the same as contestants every where 
who fail. 

This, seems to me, should be sufficient induce- 
ment for entries if lip-reading is an easy thing, as 


many claim. Schools which have produced the goods 
would not hesitate, any more than Wilbur Wright 
would hesitate to enter an aeroplane contest. 

The contest should be extemporaneous as a 
sermon on Sunday — that is — the contestants are to 
know no more what is to be said or by whom than 
if they were entering a strange church on Sunday, 
or attending a Saturday night political meeting. 

1 believe the getting up of such a contest would 
bring the greatest crowd of instructors from both 
types of schools. 

Yours truly, 

E. Ceayton Wyanu. 

Dec. 5, 1910. 

Rev. E. Clayton W'yand, 

1242 Morton St., Dorchester Station, Boston, Mass. 
My DE.-tR Mr. . Wvand: — After conferring with 
members of the Committee I write to say it is the 
consensus- of opinion that it would not be wise to 
incorporate the subject suggested by you, as to the 
test of lip-reading in public addresses, in the program 
of the Delavan Convention. 

W'e believe that fair minded instructors admit 
that deaf persons cannot lip-read public addresses 
and that those who are prejudiced and partisan 
woukl not yield their prejudices even after a test, 
such as you suggest, has been made. 

1 hope you understand that I am in favor of every- 
thing that will advance the interest of this Conven- 
tion as far as the deaf themselves are concerned. 
Taking up this test would f>e practically fighting over 
the battles of oralism and signs. I feel sure that after 
thinking the matter over again and realizing that 
the friends of the deaf want to do the very best for 
them that you will come to the conclusion that we 
are doing right. 1 hope you may be at the Conven- 
tion, for we want to make it the greatest and best 
Convention ever had. We shall be glad to hear from 
you during the Convention as we will be glad to 
hear from many educated deaf people. 

Hoping you may appreciate the situation, I am, 

* J. R. Dobyns, 

Vice-President. 

Now It’s On Me 

Well, I did not expect Porter would publish three 
of my articles in one issue of The Worker: Georgie 
must have been anxious to get rid of them. 

In the article relative to the Clipping Bureau occurs 
an eror, and to make it w'orse, right where I am 
.scoring “Gallaudet Graduates" for their English. As 
I did not get a proof, I do not know whose mistake 
it is — mine or the printer's. Here it is : 

“Because he will not study grammar” should be 
“Because you will not study grammar.” 

Now, any one should know that my efforts are to 
improve the literary output of the deaf, and tone 
down the journals. I am well aware of my own 
failings in handling English, and in endeavoring to 
improve, I keep a number of works on English on 
my desk and consult them daily. In this way I am 
gradually learning all the rules governing correct 
writing, and hardly noticing the time taken from 
other work. 

Yes, .Alix. we met in Iowa, and don’t you remem- 
ber the glad hand I thrust into yours? 

That burro incident in the Garden of the Gods 
(did you see any goddesses?) seems good food for 
the jokers; but I’ll warrant you. Uncle James and 
Mrs. Long, that nothing but a burr or a postage 
stamp could have stuck to that blundering beast 
while it was turning a summersault. 

So Jimy Meagher has won a prize for a poem? 
Go it, Jimy! You're the most promising one in the 
bunch (Long mustn't take offence) and if you keep 
on the cash is bound to find you. then you won’t need 
to hang on the brake-beams, nor cling to the screw 
of a liner getting to the next convention. 

Howard L. Terry. 

— « ' "f l . 

Begin the New Year right by renewing vo'tr 
subscription to this paper which may have 
expired- 
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The last issue of the Volta Re- 
*The Review vieix’ was certainly a good one, 
and there will be few who have 
perused its intere.sting pages who will be able 
to resist the appeal for added subscriptions. 


It will surprise those familiar 
Deaf with the deaf but little to learn 

Nurses that nursing has been added to 
the list of occupations for deaf 
women. It is something tliat appears to be 
second nature to them. In •schools for the 
deaf, one of the mo.st noticable characteristics 
of the little deaf girl, as soon as she attains any 
age, is the avidity with which she turns to 
some lesser one and watches over her day after 
day with almost a mother’s care. Her sym- 
pathy toward all in sickness, and her tender- 
ness, and anxiety for those in trouble are ever 
present, and w’e can only wonder that there 
have not been found long ago. among deaf 
women, some in the profession of the trained 
nurse. 


The High School boys and girls, 
Faith and our little friends over the wav 
Works have prayed for an organ ; but 
that is not all, they are working 
for one and they are working like beavers. 
While they are glad to receive voluntary con- 
tributations, they are begging for nothing, 
but are giving a quid pro quo for every dollar 
they receive. They have progressed so 
far that the instrument is now assured to 
them, and the spring at farthest will probably 
see it installed. Our little folks, bearing in 
mind the" many courtesies of Dr. Wetzel and 
his school feel quite an interest in the matter, 
and are lending a helping hand in many little 
ways. 


The list of Superintendents 
Well I and Principals of schools for 
Rejpresented the deaf in the United States 
contain the names of five 
Walkers, a pretty good representation. 


The Teachers' As- 
Our Christmas sociation closed its fall 
Entertainment work with something 
a little out of its usual 
line. It was in the form of a Christmas 
Entertainment in which all took a hand and 
which was pronounced by everybody to be 
far and away the best of the long line of en- 
tertainments held annually for a number of 
years. It consisted of thirteen parts, all 
novel and all different, and so good was each 
that it would be hard to ascribe especial ex 
cellence to any one. The following was the 
program : 


I. 

PROGRAM 
Santa Claus 


2. 

M usic 

Christmas Eve 

Miss Gratton 

3- 

Music 

Christmas Milestones 


4- 

M usic 

The First Christmas 


5- 

Music 

Poppy Dance 

Miss Brian 

6 . 

Music 

Any little girl that is a nice little girl is the 


right little girl for me 

.Miss Vail and Mr. 

7- 

Lloyd 

Happy School Days 

Mr. Llovd 

8. 

Music 

Portraits 

Miss Wood 

9- 

Music 

The Garland Girls 

.Miss Whelan and 

10. 

Miss Bilbee 

Music 

Living Pictures 

...Miss Stevenson 

II. 

Music 

A Japanese Tea 


12. 

Music 

Little Red Riding Hood. . . 

....Miss Hall and 


Mrs. Porter 

Music 


1,3 

Tableau — Good Night 



Experiences of executives of 
What’s the commonwealths not a thousand 
Use? miles from New Jersey, dur- 

ing recent years, have taught 
them that it is exceedingly difficult to please 
everybody, and we know at least one who is 
in a frame of mind .somewhat akin to that of 
the pessimist who sighted: — “A man’s life 
is just one darned thing after another. He 
comes into the world without his con.sent. and 
goes out against his will, and the trip between 
is exceedingly rocky. The rule of contraries 
is one of the features of this trip. 

When he is little, the big girls kiss him ; 
when he is big the little girls kiss him. If he 
is poor, he is a bad manager ; if he is rich, he 
is dishonest. If he needs credit, he can’t get 
it ; if he is prosperous, everyone wants to do 
him a favor. 

If he is in politics, it is for graft; if he is 
out of politics, he is no good to his country. 
If he doesn’t give to charity, he is a stingy 
cuss; if he does, it is for .show. If he is 
actively religious, he is a hypocrite ; if he takes 
no interest in religion, he is a hardened sinner. 
If he gives affection, he is a .soft specimen; 
if he cares for no one, he is cold blooded. If 
he dies young, there was a great future before 
him; if he lives to an old age; he missed his 
calling. 


If you save money you’re a grouch ; if you 
spend it, you’re a loafer ; if you get it, you’re 
a grafter ; if you don’t get it, you’re a bum.’' 

Nor is it only his Excellency who is oc- 
casionally tempted to moralize. There are a 
few others of us who sometimes feel that there 
is as much truth as poetry in the old refrain. 

“This world is all a fleeting show 
To man’s illusion given.” 

But this is a new year and perhaps a new 
era of things ; so let us all be optimists and 
turning the new leaf, do everything we can 
to make it a year fraught only with good. 


Mr. S. Tefft Walker, he of 
Thrice every state in the union except 

Welcome one and our old confrere of 
the Pennsylvania School, dined 
with us on Sunday and went briefly over our 
work with us, much to our pleasure. S. Tefft is 
just the same, except for the absence of that 
handsome beard that was once his, and it was a 
genuine happiness to have the hour he gave 
us. He is again en route for his home in 
Oregon where he now conducts an extensive 
real estate business. If he 'is half as good in 
his present occupation as he was in the edu- 
cation of the deaf, S. Tefft will certainly be 
a success there. His old work can not afford 
to lose many like him. 


School will open prompt- 
lo be ly on the 9th of January 

Remembered and every child will be 
exi)ected to be in its seat 
in time for the afternoon session on that day. 

There is a long waiting list and the places 
of those who do not return on time will be 
assigned, at once, to newcomers. Excuses 
that “mamma had the ear-ache,” that “I had 
to buy a new pair of shoes,” that “the baby was 
cutting a tooth,” that “I had to wait for cousin 
Annie’s party” or that “papa was out of work” 
will not be sufficient, and the belated ones will 
have to wait until September to resume their 
studies. 


A World-Old Prayer 

Dear Lord, this boy whose face 
Is like a morniiig flower 
Before the shower 
Has dashed its lovliness away, 

O keep him fair, I pray 

This baby boy whose smiles. 

Like sunbeams bright with cheer 

From heaven’s clear, t 

Turn out gray gloom to golden day, 

O keep him sweet, I pray. 

This little boy whose heart 
Knows only right and truth. 

In heedless youth 

When far from guarding love astray, 

O keep him pure, I pray. 

Dear Lord, this boy of mine 
Whose soul no sin has stained. 

No shame profaned. 

When I no longer watch and pray, 

O keep him Thine always. Amen. 

— L. H. Robbins, in Newark News. 
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Write it 1911. 


Make it better than 1910. 

Resolve, first of all, to be “good.” 

It is easy to be nice “jest afore Chrijtmas.” 

There will be an Honor Roll, this year. 

It looks as if it might be a very long one. 

We know ten boys and seven girls who will 
surely be on it. 

Two little boys will be conspicuous by their 
absence from it. 

One of our boys received five letters from 
home one day last week. 

Mr. Eber, Samuel’s father, has a fine new 
house at Highland Park. 

Mabel Zorn’s birthday and Dawes Sutton’s 
happened on the same day. 

We were snow-bound during pretty much 
all the month of December. 

The entertainment on the 20th made everj^ 
body sit up and take notice. 

Our children all had Christmas treats from 
the various churches to which they belong. 

Mrs. Battersby, the mother of Alice, Walter 
and Willie Battersby, was bom on Christmas 
eve. 

The children are as careful of their new 
central chandelier as if is were made of dia- 
monds. 

Than Frieda Heuser, Cornelia de Witte and 
Rose Hucker, no three nicer girls ever came 
over the lawn. 

John MacNee is greatly pleased with his 
case in the printing office and says he is going 
to “make good.” 

The boys in the printing office had to work 
a lot of over-time to get the current issue out 
in time to go hom.e 

Hattie Alexander and Jeminia Smith do all 
their shopping together to get the benefit of 
each other’s taste. 

Miss Wood came pretty near being a Christ- 
mas present to her mamma. She was born 
on the 23d of December. 

The sitting capacity of the boys’ sitting- 
room has been greatly enlarged by the addition 
of a number of new chairs. 

Charles Quigley, who was our general as- 
sistant during the fall, decided not to return 
the first of the year. He was a most excellent 
"hand” and we hate to lose him. 


When George Brede went home he took 
with him eight presents for his parents. 
Wsn't that nice of George ! 

Checkers is a favorite game among the boys. 
Samuel Eber, Tony Petoio and Joseph Novak 
all claim the championship. 


HONOR ROLL 

Pupils whose names are found in this list 
have recieved an excellent report for deport- 
ment and have made ev'erj^ effort to make pro- 
gress in studies during the past month. 


Harriet Alexander. 
Marion Apgar. 
Patrick Agnew. 
George Brede. 
William Battersby, 
Walter Battersby. 
George Bedford. 
Arthur Blake. 

Joseph Buccino. 
Edmund Beyer. 
Samuel Brosnick. 
Louis Bausman. 

Alice Battersby. 

Lizzie Beck. 

Muriel Bloodgood. 
Marion Bau.snian. 
Helen Bath. 

Matilda Pilics. 
Thomas Crowell. 
Charles Colberg. 
Edward Campbell. 
Esther Clayton. 
Hildur Colberg. 

Edith Cohen. 

Albert Corello. 

Agnes Cornelius. 
Frank Cummings. 
James Dunning. 
Hartley Davis. 

Harry Dixon. 

Charles Dobbins. 
Charles Durling. 

Vito Dondiego. 

Carl Droste. 

Pasquale Dercola. 
Guistino de Amicis. 
Stuart Davis. 

Cornelia De Witte. 
Isadore Engel. 
William Felts. 

Alfred Greiff. 

Michael Grod. 

Arthur Greene. 
Mamie Gessner, 
Valentine Gunn. 
Anthony Gonsoroski. 
Joseph Higgins. 

Hans Hansen. 

R05’ Hapward. 

Otis Harrison. 

Erwin Hermann. 
Frieda Heuser. 
Gertrude Hampe. 
Mildred Henemier. 
Rosie Hucker. 

Sarah Hartman. 

Pcrla Harris. 

Philip Hughes. 

John Inihoif. 

Max Jackenske. 
Russel Jackson. 
Charles Jerrell. 
Gottfried Kreutler. 


Anna Klepper. 
Margaret Kluin. 
Annie Kodaba. 
Arthur Lefler. 

Frank Lewis. 

Lillian Learning. 
Maria Lotz. 

Frank Madsen. 
Randall McClelland. 
Andrew McClay. 
Walton Morgan. 
John MacNee. 

Mary Mendum. 
Michael Morello. 
Salvatore Maggio. 
Catharine McKeon. 
Ellen McKeon. 
Viola McFadden. 
Joseph Novak. 

Louis Otten. 

John Pihs. 

Joseph Pepe. 
Frances Phalon. 
Louisa Parella. 
Loretta Quinlan. 
Wilbur Rapp. 

Paul Reed. 

Frank Reed. 
Margaret Renton. 
Anna Robinson. 
Minnie Ruezinsky. 
John Short. 

Harry Schomstein. 
Dawes Sutton. 
Alfred Shaw. 
Chester Steiner. 
Arthur Stokes. 
Edward Scheiber. 
Lily Stassatt. 

Eliza Smith. 

Goldie Sheppard. 
.Jemima Smith. 
Edna Snell. 

Annie Savko. 
Marcia Savercool. 
Clara Scheiber. 
Bertha Sallia. 

Mary Siegel. 
Antonio Tafro. 

Etta Travis. 

Edith Tussey. 

Mary Turner. 
Catherine Tierney. 
James Thompson. 
Clara Van Sickle. 
Nellie Van Lenten . 
Douglas Vincent. 
Charles Whitten. 
Elton Williams. 
Joseph Whalen. 
Esther Woeljjer. 
Wanda Wojewucka. 
Pearl Zoltock. 


If prizes were given for rapid physical de- 
velopment during the past year, Carl Droste 
would certainly get one of them. 

The outside literary work of the children 
has been done, heretofore, only at occasional 
meetings. A Literar\' Society is now being 
formed that will have regular sessions, at 
which full programs of literary work will be 
carried out. 


A number of the big boys have decided to 
turn over a new leaf. There was no special 
necessity for it, but oh, well, it w'ont hurt. 

The holiday decorations on the large slate.s 
of the school-rooms, w'cre the work of Chas. 
Dobbins, Everett Dunn and George Brede. 

When Cora DeWitte has charge of the dish- 
washing there is but little breakage, which 
shows that Cora keeps a careful eye on things, 

Dawes Sutton and George Bedford are 
vieing with each other as to which shall make 
the greatest progress during the year 1911. 

The little ten-dollar sleigh we have in the 
stable came in very well for light hauling dur- 
ing some of those days when the snow was so 
deep. 

For the electrical lighting and effects at our 
entertainment on the 20th, we are indebted to 
Mr. Newxomb who planned and arranged 
them all. 

Mr. Clancy, of the Trent Theatre, gave us 
a fine block of seats for the entertainment on 
the afternoon of the 15th, and we all enjoyed 
it greatly. 

W'^alter Hedden looked out with envious 
eyes, from his work-room, when we passed 
on our way to the Trent entertainment, the 
other day. 

We have not yet been able to ascertain who 
received the greatest number of Christmas 
presents. There were a number of pretty 
large scores. 

The programs for our entertainment, de- 
signed and set up by our own boys, were im- 
mensely admired and were really a very nice 
piece of work. 

There were a great many little presents 
taken home to papa and mama on the 23d. 
In many cases they represented the savings of 
the whole fall. 

Arthur Blake .says that if we w’ish to be 
perfectly happy we must contemplate those 
w'ho are worse off than ourselves, not those 
who are better off. 

The pupils have, in their delvings in the 
library', just came across the stories of Edgar 
Allen Poe, and they are being devoured w'ith 
the greatest interest. 

Joseph Higgins thinks that ice-boating is 
one of the greatest sports in the world, and 
is planning to have a little ice-boat of his very 
own, at an early day. 

Willie Stocker, who left us last summer, re- 
ports that he has steady work as a job com- 
positor, with the prospect of being put on a 
“lino” at an early day. 

Frankie Cummings, our new arrival, is do- 
ing finely in his speech work, and we hope to 
have him, at the end of the year, so that he can 
go into the public schools. 

At the fire-drill, yesterday, the main building 
was emptied in between thirty and forty sec- 
onds, the industrial building in a little less 
than a minute. In the dress-making depart- 
ment every girl took especial pains to save the 
dress she was working on. 

Continued on page y8 
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was warmly greeted by his former students, 
eight in number, and, indeed, by every one, and 
was the centre of attraction throughout the 
evening. He and Dr. Crouter were the Hon- 
orary guests of the Club. Including these 
two, there were nine hearing persons as guests. 
These with the leading deaf of the city made 
up a very congenial crow'd. The Rev. Harry 
Van Allen, of Utica, N. Y., was the only out- 
side deaf person to attend the dinner, tllfe 
New York members of the Club taking an 
off-year. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the sign-language was the only medium of 
communication by the speakers at this dinner. 
A full list of the members and guests will be 
found below together with a 

DIAGRAM OF TABLE 


changed hands and his best fellow workmen 
were discharged, he resigned that position. 
He filled a temporary appointment in the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, and for six years 
was employed in the printing office of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf, New 
York city, under Mr. Edwin Allan Hodgson, 
his former instructor. On account of ill 
health and by advice of his physician he re- 
signed and went to Colorado Springs. Colo- 
rado. Recoining interested in the affairs of 
the deaf there it was not long before the 
deaf of Colorado Springs recognized in ^Ir. 
Maynard a man of superior attainments, and 
honored him with the office of second vice- 
president of the Colorado State Association. 
His health did not improve and after two 
years treatment by the best doctors was given 
up as incurable. Preferring to spend his re- 
maining days among those most dear to him 
he returned home in the summer of 1909. 
He was a good Union man and was a strong 
advocate in advancing the conditions of the 
working - man and in particular of the deaf. 
He had a strong liking for journalistic work 
and has contributed largely for the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal, was New York correspondent 
for the Deaf-Mutes’ Register and Deaf- Mutes’ 
Adz'oeate, and for nearly nineteen years a reg- 
ular on the staff of the SiLK.VT Worker. 

In 1890, he^was the first pupil to write the 
weekly ( Fan wood ) letter for the Deaf-Mutes' 
Journal, a custom that has held sway for 
twenty years since, handed down to several 
High Class students, including John Henry 
Hogan, Rev. J. H. Kei.ser, William Renner, 
Carl Lantenberger and Jas. H. Quinn. 

Mr. Maynard refused frequent apjjeals of 
the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet to study for 
the Ministry, but after the death of his (May- 
nard’s) wife in 1899, became interested in 
church work instead. 

About fourteen years ago the deceased 
married Miss Martha Hasty, but three years 
later death seperated them. He is survied by 
two very bright children, — a boy and a girl. 
Had he lived until the i8th the deceased would 
have been forty years old. 


Obituary 


ROBERT EDWIN MAYN.^RD 

Died at his home, in Yonkers, K. Y., December 
4th, last, Mr. Robert Edwin Maynard in the 39th 
year of his age. 
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With the passing away from this life of Mr. 
Robert E. Maynard, the deaf world loses one 
of its most prominent personages and the 
Silent Worker one of its most valued con- 
tributors. 

Robert Edwin Maynard was born in Yon- 
kers, N. Y., December i8th, 1870, of English 
parentage. He attended Public School No. 2 
in Yonkers for a time and later attended New 
York Grammar School No. 64, at Fordham. 
He was very studious and anxious to be a 
lawyer. At the age of ten he was in the sec- 
ond grade of that school with hopes of enter- 
ing college the following year, but as ill luck 
would have it he contracted Scarlet fever 
which left him stone deaf. He was entered 
as a State pupil in the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf. 

From the time of entering to graduation 
Prof. E. H. Currier, now principal of the 
school, was his teacher. He learned the 
printing trade under Mr. Edwin Allan Hodg- 
son and in 1892 graduated before the expira- 
tion of his tenn. 

He was the valedictorian of his class, re- 
ceiving the Anderson testimonial for superior 
attainment. At the school he was secretary' 
for three years of the Proteans ; secretary 
for three years of the Fanwood Athletic As- 
sociation, a vice-president of the Fanwood 
Literary Association ; first president and cap- 
tain of the Proteus Boat Club. 

After leaving school he became connected 
with various organizations, in some of which 
he was honored with office, serving three terms 
as president of the Hollywood Club of Deaf- 
Mutes; secretary of the Empire State As- 
sociation of the Deaf for four continuous 
years. 

In the fall of 1892 he secured employment 
on Merck's Bulletin, a monthly medical magfa- 
zine, anti also on Law Books. In the follow- 
ing spring he became a regular hand on the 
Yonkers Daily Herald, with much success, 
being widely influential, and occasionally turn- 
ing reporter for the paper. Night work did 
not agree with him and when the paper 
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The menu booklet of this dinner is prized as 
a souvenir. It was gotten up by Mr. Harry 
E. Stevens, who has given the same service 
for several years past. The cover is of a .stiff 
grayish-brown paper with a small landscape 
painting mounted on the front part and in- 
scriptions in yellow ink below. Inside are 
four pages of heavy buff paper, the first con- 

T HE ninth year dinner of the Gallaudet taining a half-tone portrait of Thomas Hop- 

Club, of Philadelphia, commemorating kins Gallaudet; the second, the menu; the 

the one hundred and twenty-third an- third, the toa.st.s ; and the fourth, the list of 

niversary of the birth of Thomas Hopkins officers and members of the club. 

Gallaudet, was given at the Bingham Hotel, The menu was as follows : 

Eleventh and Market streets, on Saturday 

evening, loth of December. It was a notable MENU 

event in more than one way, and, being digni- 
fied by the presence of “the greatest living 
benefactor of the deaf,” Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Celery 
and by our own beloved Dr. Crouter, and six 
oral teachers of the Mt. Airy School, it will 
go down in history as the most important and 
enjoyable dinner of the Club, unless such a 
distinguished company can be gathered to- 
gether again. The weather was not as propi- 
tious a.s we should have wished it to be, snow 
beginning to fall early in the evening and con- Fancy Cakes 
tinuing all night ; but, once inside the banquet 
room, with its brilliant lights, comfortable After the last course was served. President 
warmth and tasteful decorations, the cheerless Breen, who also acted as Toa.stmasteri opened 
outside was soon forgotten. Dr. Gallaudet the “flow of soul" by a few complimentary 


By jAmet S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


Hors d’oeuvres a la Russe 

Radishes Olives 

Cup Strained Gumbo, Madrilene 
Planked Spanish Mackerel 
Beurre Prementaes Tournedos Geron 

Punch Creme de Menthe 
Squab Farce aux Marrons 
Salad Lincoln 
Montrose Glace 
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remarks addressed to Dr. Gallaudet, whom he 
called upon to give the chief address of the 
evening. 

As Dr. Gallaudet rose to speak, he was 
greeted with applause by every one present. 
He excused himself from making a long 
speech by saying that his younger friend, Dr. 
Crouter, was down to give his reminiscences 
of forty years, for which he should be given 
until Tuesday morning to finish; ( Laughter) 
and, as he was no longer President of the 
College and teacher of the deaf but only a 
loafer (Great Laughter) he could not be ex- 
pected to make a long speech. He considered 
himself out of harness like an old colt freed 
from the burden of work and left to roam 
about at will (Laughter). Then he gave 
a few amusing reminiscences of his father’s 
life during his boyhood, showing him to have 
had a playful fomlness for young folks. His 
closing remarks were complimentary to the 
Club, praising and wishing it continued suc- 
cess ; and finally he gave his blessing to the 
deaf and their wives and children ( Hearty ap- 
plau.se following). 

Dr. Crouter was then called to give his 
■“Reminiscences of Forty Years.” He first 
praised Dr. Gallaudet’s good work of thirty 
years and blandly took him to task for throw- 
ing it up now, as he was young enough to 
continue at it. Then he recalled the good old 
days of the Pennsylvania Institution and the 
men who had devoted their lives to it and 
have since gone from this world, leaving him 
as the sole survivor. These reminiscences are 
dear to him, though also a sad reminder of 
the departed. 

When he finished, Dr. Gallaudet facetiously 
reminded him that it was not Tuesday morn- 
ing }-et, and the Doctor retorted that he (Dr. 
Gallaudet) had also .stopped before his time 
was up ( Applause and Laughter ) . 

Mr. J. S. Reider was called upon to respond 
to Dr. Gallaudet with the topic of “The Deaf." 
He spoke a.s follows: “It is a great pleasure, 
indeed, to have Dr. Gallaudet with us tonight. 
We thank him for leaving the warm fireside 
of his home to honor our Club by his presence 
and for the pleasant address he gave us a little 
while ago. It has made such an impress up- 
on our minds that it will always be a pleasure 
to recall this occasion. He has modestly re- 
frained from saying much about his owm ef- 
forts for the cause of the deaf in the past, 
which, however, are not unknown to the edu- 
cated deaf, who hail him as their greatest liv- 
ing benefactor. And nothing gives us more 
pleasure at this time than to renew our ex- 
pressions of love, esteem, and gratitude to him 
for his life-long devotion to our cause. We 
■wdsh him abundant health, happiness, and ease 
in his retirement to private life. 

“Whatever he does or w’herever he spends 
the remaining years of his good and useful 
life, we have but one more wish which is that 
God spare him to us for many more years. We 
are speaking in behalf of the deaf present here, 
but we doubt not that we also voice the senti- 
ments of thou.sands of other educated deaf 
scattered over our broad land who would wish 
to be here but have not the opportunity. 

It’ has been our privilege at each recurring 
anniversary of the birth of his illustrious fa- 
ther, the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, to honor 
his memory by a dinner ; but tliis seems a fit 
occasion to honor the sons also. We have 
come to think of not one but three Gallaudets. 
We can not think of one without also thinking 
of the others. First there is the father, Rev. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, the founder of deaf- 
mute education in America ; second, the son, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. the leader of re- 
ligious instruction of the deaf ; and third, the 


son. Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, founder of 
the higher education of the deaf. What a 
noble family ! Why should we withhold the 
word of well-deserved praise from the living 
one when neither marble nor brass can ade- 
quately express our gratitude in future. Why 
not express a word of appreciation now in- 
stead of waiting until the hands are crossed 
for their last appearance above ground. 
Though we wish to, we can not do justice to 
our benefactors. But, \vhile we live, we shall 



Dk. EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET, 
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never forget their labors for us. That is the 
principal aim of this Club. 

“Our topic is ‘The Deaf.’ We represented 
the deaf from the beginning of our remarks by 
showing their obligation to their benefactors. 
Now let us consider another phase of the deaf, 
or rather the educated deaf. M’e do not mean 
to fiaunt their achievements before you, for 
they are matters of record ; but what of their 
ability to plead their cause in all matters af- 
fecting their welfare and advancement. 
Formerally, it was their social condition that 
pleaded their cause be.st. But education 
has so chaged that condition that the lips, once 
sealed, now do the pleading. Yes, they plead 
by the mind now. They do not ask for sym- 
pathy, but for their rights and liberty as free- 
men. Much has been accorded them already 
largely through their own efforts. Today 
there are deaf teachers, deaf ministers, deaf 
scientists, deaf pleaders at the bar, and even 
some branches of the medical profession have 
opened to them, while many others hold posi- 
tions of responsibility or are skilled mechanics. 
Is their ability to plead their own cause to be 
questioned then ? Are there more sincere 
pleaders for their cause than the deaf them- 
selves? We leave the questions to you to de- 
cide. But one thing impresses us verj' much 
and that is that the deaf will plead their cause 
more strongly than ever before in this age 
of enlightenment and progress. They are even 
now pleading at their conventions, in the press, 
in the open court and every where, and results 
are bound to come if education is of any value 
to them. Yes, with the progress of education 
must come also the greater advancement of 
the deaf. And the day will dawn tvhen the 
deaf man's own plea will be heard." 

Impromptu addresses followed. Mr. S. G. 
Davidson spoke of the great pleasure it gave 
him to meet Dr. Gallaudet again and complir 
mented him on the beautiful sigtllng of his 


i 

address. He did not know any one who could 
equal it and was glad that it is proposed to 
peqietuate his .style of signing by means of 
moving- picture films. It may not only be 
of value to remember him by but also serve as 
a standard worthy of imitation by others. He 
referred to his own efforts to encourage a uni- 
form standard in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frank H. Reiter, an Oral teacher, made 
his maiden speech by the sign-language in 
public. It W'as short and cute and won the ap- 
plause of all, including Drs. Gallaudet and 
Crouter. 

Mr. Barton Sensening, another Oral teacher, 
expres.sed his ])leasure in attending the dinner 
by the shortest speech of the evening. 

The last speaker was the Rev. Harry Van 
-Allen. He told of the mean ( ?) libel upon 
the fair name of Philadelphia by statt^ment-. 
of New Yorkers that grass grew on the 
streets here, and of his investigation and fail- 
ure to find a single blade of grass. Though 
Philadelphia maj' be slow, “it gets there." 
He reminded the e.x-diners that it was here 
where Thomas H. Gallaudet was born ; here 
where a private school for the deaf was con- 
ducted before the Hartford School was estab- 
lished by Gallaudet ; here where the first 
Church exclusively for the deaf was estab- 
lished ; here where the first home for aged anrl 
infirm deaf was founded by the deaf them- 
selves, and Philadelphia was first in many other 
things ; so “it gets there.” Applause. 

Here ended what was jjerhaps the most nota- 
ble and enjoyable dinner the Club has had 
since its existence. Owing to the advanced 
years of the man beloved by all the .deaf, it 
is doubtful that he would venture to, attend 
another banquet here, but still we hope to see 
him again. 

For several years past the Club's celebra- 
tion has been held at this same hotel and it.s 
manager, Mr. David B. Provan, has got to 
know his silent guests so well that he per- 
sonally sees to it that the service and cusine 
is as satisfactory as it can be. No better ap- 
]treciation of this interest could lie shown than 
the annual choice of the hotel by the Club for 
its celebration. 


The Rev. C. O. Dantzer and wife arrived 
home safely from Bermuda on Monday even- 
ing, December 5th. They had intended to re- 
main in New York city a few days longer, but 
Mrs. Dantzer's yearning for home caused them 
to change their mind. What a contrast in the 
weather they came through— from the warm, 
sunshine into a blinding snow storm! Yes- 
terday feeling comfortable in their summer 
clothes ; the next day shivering in their winter 
apparel ! What a confusion of feelings they 
must have experienced ! Both the Reverend 
Mister and the Mesdame came home in excel- 
lent health, and. regarding their traveling ex- 
periences we may say more in a later leter. 

The papers announced that the R. C. Wall 
Manufacturing Company has leased the pre- 
mises 228 and 230 North Fifteenth street and 
will occupy the entire building for the manu- 
facture of automobiles and their parts after 
extensive additions and alterations have been 
made to the property. Mr. Wall is the person 
concerning whom we had an item in this paper 
recently. He is deaf, but his wife can hear, 
formerly being Miss Boyer, a teacher in the 
Mt. -Airy Institution. 

Mr. Oliver N. Krause, of .Allentown, Pa., 
was operated on for appendicitis at St. Luke’s 
Hospital. South Bethlehem, on November 19. 
A later report says the operation was succes.s- 
ful. J.\s. S. Reider. 
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M r. spear has been heard from at last. 
The Minnesota Companion has the 
following in a recent article descrip- 
tive of a meeting of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion ; 

Messrs. A. R. Spear and Fred Brandt who were 
elected by the Association as delegates to the N. A. 
D. convention made an interesting report to the As- 
sociation at a recent meeting. They said they had a 
great time there. 

It only remains for that other distinguished 
citizen of Minnesota — Mr. Howard — to move 
that it be made unanimous — the consensus of 
opinion that it was a great time. 

The Maryland Bulletin's editor informs the 
readers of that sprightly publication that the 
National Association of the Deaf has an en- 
rollment of 345 members— and we searched 
in vain for his own name among them. 

❖ 4 * *> 

Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., held its 
annual election of officers December lo, at a 
meeting that taxed the capacity of its lodge 
room. The following are the officers of the 
Division for 1911: Fred Kaufman, Presi- 
dent ; George A. Schriver, Vice-President ; 
Emil A. Weller, Secretary ; Leslie D. Mebane, 
Treasurer; William Heagie, Director; Leo 
Clinnen, Sergant ; Harry Leiter, Horace W. 
Buell, Guy P. Hoagland, Trustees. 

December 31 the new officers will be in- 
stalled with the regular ceremonies of the 
order and the New Year welcomed with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

The Division is the oldest ami largest of 
the thirty-one subordinate lodges of the X. F. 
S. D., and probably posses the largest resident 
membership of any local organization of the 
deaf in the country. 


Gallaudet Day was celebrated and ap])ropri- 
ately observ'ed at the hall of the Pas-a-Pas 
club Saturday evening, December 10. On 
December 3 the club elected its officers for 
1911, the following ticket being cast as a 
whole by the club's Secretary : 

James K. Watson, President ; Charles .Angle, 
Fir.st Vice-President; Fred Wedekind, Second 
Vice-President ; George F. Flick, Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; Martin H. Henry, Re- 
cording Secretary ; Horace W. Buell, Treas- 
urer; Anton Tanzar, Financial Secretary; 
Walter Thrisk, George Irvine, Sergants; Ed- 
win D. Kingon, George E. Morton, Trustees. 
❖ ❖ ❖ 


opinion was that the deaf have made great strides 
in the above directions since the first national con- 
vention met in Cincinnatti in 1880 . — Ohio Chronicle. 

The country’s saved again. 

❖ 4 * 4 * 

One of the pupils of exceptional merit who was 
graduated from East High School this year was 
Glen Smith, E. 81st Street and Hough Avenue, 
who, although deaf and dumb, was alway.s among 
the first in his studies. Next year he will attend 
Ohio State University to take up agricultural 
studies. 

Young Smith is entirely deaf, and only could 
be understood by those who know him well when 
he endeavors to speak. Notwithstanding this he 
was one of the most popular students at the high 
school, and was a member of the football team. 

The young man’s parents attribute his success in 
his studies to the oral method of teaching the deaf. 
— Leader, Clez'eland, July 2. 

Mr. Smith is attending Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. He is a frequent visitor in Chicago, 
and from his fluency in the use of signs 
seems to have imbibed quite a bit of the com- 
bined sy.stem as well previous to entering that 
college. 

4. 4. 4. 

The deaf of Cleveland were treated to an 
exhibition of the Fanwood Cadets, Jones 
renditions and Los Angles recitals moving 
picture films, December 10. 

4* 4* 4* 

-An editorial in the Woman's National 
Daily, of St. Louis, November 19, under the 
caption “A Unique Case,” reads ; 

-A deaf woman at Des Moines, la., has been 
granted a decree of divorce from her husband on 
the allegation of indignities making her life intoler- 
able. The offense of the husband, who is a deaf- 
mute, consisted in calling her names with his finger.?. 
Those of us who are able to engage in our little 
domestic tilts by word of mouth generally have 
no conception of the possibilities contained in the 
wonderful sign-language of our deaf and dumb 
brothers and sisters. 

•A deaf-mute preacher is able to dispose of the 
Lord’s prayer and the Sermon on the Mount with 
two waves of the hand with variations. The ac- 
complished linguist in this department of human 
knowledge is able to deal out approbrious epithets, 
such as constitute grounds for divorce, at the rate 
of 600 a minute. 

No wonder the Iowa court took judicial notice, 
with slight proof, that this condition readily could 
become intolerable. 

4. 4. 4. 

The Chicago B.raminer of December 10 
devotes nearly a column of it.s first page to 
a luncheon “’given by the founder of the oral 
school for deaf children” Miss Mary E. Mc- 
Cowen. The occasion was Miss McCowen’s 
si.xtv-second birthday. 

One of the speakers at the luncheon de- 
clared parents were divided into three clas.ses, 
which description deserves reproduction in 
the Worker, seeing it is interested in just 
such things. 

The Examiner quotes the speaker as fol- 
lows : 


A post card being sold at the shops bears 
this ambiguous — and in certain quarters mis- 
taken — compliment to the class ; 

“One t’ing ’bout a deaf and dumb fellow’, 
he’s not always a Knocken’.” 

4. 4. 4. 

The Ohio Chapter of Gallaudet College Alumni ' 
Association had a meeting in the school library last 
Thursday evening. The social, intellectual and busi- 
rti, ness standing of the deaf of our country, based 
tipon observations in travels and at the convention 
the past summer, was discussed. The consensus of 


“I must mention several kinds. There is the 
male species of parents which is to be carefully 
differentiated from fathers. They are the class who 
look up from their evening papers long enough to 
correct a child with a word or two and then re- 
sume their reading without any thought of what they 
are doing. They might be described as wild and 
untamed parents for all they know about a real 
parent’s duty. 

^ “There is the female species not to be confused 
with mothers which corresponds to the male species. 
This class is forever nagging some one about some- 


thing. Pestiferous would be a good word to use 
in describing them. 

“The third class of parents takes in fathers and 
mothers the real parents. They are the ones who 
know the needs of a child, who sympathize with 
children and teachers. Not only that, they co- 
operate with them. They are the parents worth 
while. 

“I must mention another class of parents,” said 
Mrs. Heffernan. “The universal parents who have 
the welfare of all children at heart and not just 
their own also belong in the class of real and worth 
w’hile parents. They are the ones who look beyond 
the course of study into the heart of the child. 

“Into this class come those who administer to 
the children in the soundless, noiseless world. Into 
this w'orld, where the children do not hear the 
birds sing and enjoy the music of our homes, the 
univer.sal parents come as a great blessing. 

“Mary E. McCowen, who has done more than 
any other for the deaf children in Chicago, has been 
one of the brightest blessings in many of their lives’* 

We wonder where — in what class — those 
parents who give their children a “combined” 
look into the hearts of their children would 
be put — and how Miss McCowen happens to 
be in the parent class. It may be that the 
reporter on the job of covering the luncheon — 
literally and figuratively — had his copy cut 
down by the editor, or in the flood of compli- 
ments he missed a cue somewhere and sup- 
posed the head of the Chicago day schools for 
the deaf was the parent of them all. 

4. 4. 4, 

“’Bob” Burdette used to tell a story about 
a deaf and dumb man who, while waiting for 
his train on some railroad station platform, 
was run down by a baggage truck and who, 
upon rising, was at a loss for proper words 
in which to express his opinion of soulless 
corporations and their hirelings, so to relieve 
his feelings he seized a handy shovel and 
pounded the truck till he tired. 

How different is the case of this other man 
in the following joke from Scraps: 

The deaf man got out of the tramcar on to the 
other line of rails. 

“Look out, there’s a car coming ! cried the con- 
ductor. 

“What?” said the deaf-mute. 

“There’s a car coming.” 

“What?” 

Just then the car caught and knocked down the 
deaf man and, as he picked himself up. he said ; 

“I wonder what that fool kept me there talking 
about.” 

In passing we wonder where this party got 
his fluent vocabulary. 

4* 4* 4* 

The Ohio Chronicle speaks of a former 
pupil of the Ohio School “going to the hear- 
ing public .school in Chicago this year.” Our 
City posses.ses no schools of the kind for deaf 
pupils. The boy in question is in one of the 
oral classes for the deaf and may have got 
things mixed owing to the fact that the class 
happens to be in a room of one of the public 
school buildings. 

We like to .see Chicago credited with having 
novel things, but in this instance feel the facts 
should be given. “MacGregor’s flea” is still 
at large. 

4. 4. 4. 

The Kansas Star is responsible for this 
little quip; 

Jaw : “The Oral Method is the best ever." 

Digit: “Nay, the Condemned System for mine.” 

We wonder if the Star had Hecker in mind 
when it coined that “condemned system” — 
or was it just generalizing? 
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My Diary.— Part 2 

M. E. ATKINSON. 

July 23. 

Ronia-Italia-Hotel Michel. 

Through lava beds, olive groves and broken coun- 
try, we reached Rome at 6 p. m., after passing the 
Sabine Mts. and the Alban Mts., also the remains ot 
the arched Aqueduct of Agna Felice and Agna 
Marcia and the Campagna, which in the time of the 
Empire was densely populated but is now, for the 
most part, an unhabitated waste. After a refreshing 
dinner we strolled along the streets to the Coliseum. 
Magnificent even in ruins. Circumference about 
1,900 feet, height 200 feet with a seating capacity 
of 90,000 spectators. Underneath the arena were 
apartments for the beasts. We perched on a mound 
of stone and earth above the entrance to the lion's 
den watching the moon come up until it flooded the 
arena, then wended our way home in a thought- 
ful mood. 

July 24. 

Strolled through Via Quartro Fontana to the 
Church of S. Maria Maggoire. To Vespers at St. 
Peter’s in the afternoon. The church is beautiful 
beyond description. The effect upon entering was 
dazzling. 

July 23. 

Shopping early in the morning, which ended in a 
fruitless search for things with unknown name:! 
To the Vatican Galleries. 

After lunch. Carriage drive to the Basilica 
(Church of S. Maria Maggoire and St. JohnLateran. 
This Church has long been regarded as the 
first Church in Rome. The Pope upon his elec- 
tion repairs hither for his installation. Scala Santa 
(Sacred Stairs) near St. John Lateran. A stair- 
case of 28 steps of white Tyrian marble, said to be 
those ascended by our Saviour when entering the 
Judgment Hall and brought from Jerusalem by 
Empress Helena. Only on the knees can one as- 
cend. Side flights are provided for in returning, 
Midway up these stairs Martin Luther is said to have 
recalled the words "the just shall live by faith," 
then suddenly rose to his feet and descended. To the 
Roman Forum. Walked miles today. 

July 26. 

To the Pantheon. The only light gained here is 
from an opening in the dome. At one time it 
rained so long that people went about the interior 
in small boats. To the Church of the Cappuccini. 
Beneath is the cemetery of the brotherhood. The 
earth is said to have been brought from Jerusalem. 
The space being insufficient for the needed use, upon 
the death of a frere, the body longest buried is re- 
moved to make room. The bones thus exhumed 
are disposed in most singular and fantastic ar- 
rangements on the walls and overhead, some stiff 
robed in their monastic habits. 

On a hunt for Roman pearls. .Anybody can buy 
corals and camoes in Naples— pearls in Rome, but 
a decent glass of water is not to be had for love O’- 
money. 

In the afternoon. Carriage drive on the Corso, 
the principal throughfare, past the Coliseum, under 
the Arch of Constantine and out on the Via Appia, 
passing the Church of Quo Vadis — to the Church 
of San Sebastian where we decended into the cata- 
combs, holding a lighted taper and also holding 
our breath lest the taper go out and leave us alone 
in the gruesome place. Passed the church which was 
frequented by Nero, and the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
a famous Roman woman. Returning, we entered the 
Church of St. Paul. Beyond the wall, a beauti- 
old church. Passed the Pyramids di Caio Cestia on 
the Porto S. Paolol. A very interesting drive but 
so dreadfully warm and dusty. 

July 27. 

Was called at 5:45 a.m. and packed to “pitch my 
folding tent a day’s march nearer home”. Left 
Rome at 8 a.m. en route to Florence and hope we 
have left the fleas behind. With us in our com- 
partment were two interesting Spaniards from 


Badalona. My inquiry regarding schools for the 
deaf in Spain brought forth the remark that there 
was a good school in Barcelona with twelve “pro- 
fessors” and the deaf were taught to do almost 
everything and were wonderful. Exchanged cards. 
Stopped off at Pisa for two hours. Took carriages 
at the station for the Piazza del Duomo, the Camp- 
anile (Bell Tower) and the Baptistry. The Camp- 
anile has settled somewhat but is well preserved. 
It is eight stories in height and departs 13 ft. from 
the perpendicular. There are 294 steps but for lack 
of time no one cared to make the ascent. In the 
Cathedral is the chandelier, the motion of which 
suggested to Galileo the idea of the pendulum. To 
the Baptistry where the echo is said to be so beauti- 
ful that it is never to be forgotten. Passed the 
Church of St. Mary, built in the twelfth century. 
Took the train at 3:30 p.m., arriving at 6 p.m. at 
Firenze. Hotel de Roma. Met a party just leaving 
who were on the “Koenain Luise.” A very com- 
fortable room and a cool night. 

July 28. 

Started out bright and early after breakfast with 
a guide to the Chapelle Medicee, and to the Chureh 
of St. Lawrence Cosmos, the dome of which was 
designed by Michael Angelo. To the Cathedral 
Campanile and Baptistry and then to the house of 
Beatrice and around the corner on Via S. Martino 
was the house of Dante. From thence to the Piazza 
della Signoria and the fountain of Neptune. This 
is the former as well as the present center of the 
city. In this square Savonarola and two monks 
were taken from their cell in the tower of the 
Palazzo Vecchio and burned. Ascended the stairs 
of the Palazzo to the Great Council Chamber, which 
was constructed by order of Savonarola. We sat on 
the steps resting a bit while admiring the beautiful 
decorations by Vasari. We proceeded on our way 
through the Ponte Vecchio, a bridge lined on either 
side with very attractive shops, to the Pitti Palace, 
the residence of the king during his visits to Flor- 
ence. A guide took us through the magnificent 
rooms. Little Miss Mary tried to steal a march on 
the guards and sit on the throne, but alas was denied 
this privilege. To the galleries. Up the longest 
staircase that I ever ascended ; in and out of this 
room and that, along the corridor to the Uffiz: 
Galleo', from thence to the hotel weary and foot- 
sore. After lunch we made a pilgrimage to the 
Church of Santa Croce w-here can be seen the tombs 
of Dante, Michael Angelo, Rossini. Galileo, Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. After dinner Miss B. and I strolled about 
the streets where we landed in a Silversmith’s shop 
and parted with a few liras. I am recovering from 
my first brain fuddle and am quite proficient in 
handling my centesimes-liras and francs. Thence 
to a picture shop. There is something fascinating 
in poking about on a voyage of discovery. The 
pedometer registered miles tramping today. 

I’ve an awful blister on my heel as big as a cente- 
sime. I’m tired. 

July 29. 

Our conductor had one of his busy days so we 
had the morning off and visited some very’ attractive 
shops. 

Afternoon. Carriages to the Cascine and the Bohoii 
Gardens, going on a high elevation where a fine 
view could be obtained of the panorama of Florence, 
the River Amo and the eight bridges spanning it. 

July 30. 

Went early into a very old church across the 
square. 10:30 a.m. cn route to Venice. The hotel 
people put up a lunch for each of us in little hags 
and for good measure sent a bottle of their best wine. 
With twenty-nine thirsty “Keep Sweets.” we were 
careful not to take more than the alloted “fingers. ' 
At the next stop I leaned out from my compartment 
window for a glass of goodness knows what, then 
dropped the empty glass into the hands of the nearest 
bystander and flung my centesimes far out on the 
platform as the train moved on. 6:30 p.m. We 
were traveling among the waterways. 7 p.m. reached 
Venezia — fitly called “Bride of the Adriatic.” 


Our hotel men led us outside the station down 
the broad marble wave-splashed steps, into the 
gondolas — picturesque in their black fringed trappings. 
We glided smoothly with a side to side rocking 
motion, through the Grand Canal, passing old pal- 
aces, now turned into busy hotels, under the Pont* 
di Rialto (the bridge full of shops), and then unde<- 
the Ponte Sospiri (Bridge of Sighs) to the Hotel 
d' Angleterre on the Riva Schiavoni — Venice is 
a dream — a delight to the eye. The sky could not 
be more blue. Our room overlooks the Chiese di 
S. Maria Della Salute, the gondolas and steamers 
plying to and fro. Leters from home. Slept under 
mosquito netting. Poor Miss B — said it was so 
noisy, but I slept the sleep of the just. 

July 31. 

It is hot. I wonder why Italian women all wear 
black cashmere shawls when I want the thinnest 
waist I possess. Strolled past the Bridge of Sighs 
to the Piazzetta and the Church of S. Marco, at- 
tended service. The interior is sombre, rich and 
beautiful. The famous Campanile is still unre- 
stored. The carpenters scaffolding adorns the up- 
per part. No more church for me, thank you, so 
little Miss Mary and I spent the rest of the after- 
noon feeding the doves. How tame they are, feed- 
ing from your hand, your shoulder, or even from 
your hat. Ah ! Chianti isn’t half as good as it looks 
on the bill of fare. After dinner Miss B. and I went 
off on another voyage of discovery — in and out of 
narrow alleys along the waterways, crossing count- 
less bridges into the next alley, always hugging the 
sides of the buildings as it were. Venice is built 
upon 1 17 islands, seperated by 147 canals and con- 
nected by nearly 400 bridges. The Grand (Zanal 
is shaped like the leter S and divides the city into 
two equal parts. From the discovery of the passage 
to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, Venice 
gradually declined in commerce and power. Venice 
to be enjoyed must be seen by moonlight or at twi- 
light and in summer. Saw a couple of leaning 
towers, which are said to be quite common in Cen- 
tral Italy on account of the spongy- nature of the 
ground. concert on the Grand Canal w-as on the 
programme for the evening. The gondolas glided 
and rocked here and there, now and then we bump- 
ed along the side of one, until we reached the 
gaily decked gondola containing the singers, there 
we stopped. A mass of solid black on the w-ater. 
The moon shone softly radiant. It was a scence 
never to be forgotten. 

.August I. 

Our conductor got busy, and so did we in 
various ways. Went shopping around the Piazza 
di S. Marco, Venetian lace and Venetian glass. In 
the palace of the Doges (Ducal Palace) we saw the 
famous picture of ‘Paradise” by Tintorette. the 
largest oil-painting ever executed, being 70 feet i.i 
length and 40 feet in width, containing 400 figures. 
Visited the cells where the prisoners awaited judg- 
ment in the Palace after crossing the Bridge of 
Sighs from the prison opposite. After lunch we 
took a steamer for Lido on the Adriatic. There 
fashionable ladies were dipping in the waves, minus 
their stockings. Asbury Park goes them one better. 
At a table near by was a beautifully gowmed woman 
with a male escort, complacently flipping the ashes 
from her afterdinner cigarette. .Ml the world and 
his wife were either dining or dipping. Very pretty- 
place. A summer resort that might be found in 
our own country. Only twenty-seven Keep Sweets 
on the piers when the boat came. Where could 
they be? W’e went on and our conductor stayed 
behind. Later it turned out that they were getting 
post cards and forgot the passing time. .After 
dinner, a little more poking about, a few more 
blinks at a shop window which was usually “strictly 
one price.” so as to say, but which we found could 
easily be made otherwise. 

August 2. 

.Arose at 5 :30. breakfast at six — and stepped into 
our gondolas — gliding past the house of Desdemona 
and that of Browning. How lovely the vegetable 
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and fruit gondolas looked in the early morning 
laden with their wares piled high pyramid fashion. 

3:30 p.M. Milano, Hotel Exclesior Luisse. A 
very modern city, quite like our American cities. 
Letters from home. After finding our rooms, we 
started out on the tram to see the famous painting 
of “The Lords Supper" by Leonardo di Vinci, 
which is in a very old church. Bumped into more 
passengers of the Koenigin Luise and e.xchanged 
smiles and nods as vve passed by. From thence to 
the Cathedral which is considered one of the finest 
in the world and is very beautiful. There are 98 
gothic turrets on the outside and also more than 
gooo statues. One shoidd go more than once to see 
this beautiful edifice. Bought a pair of much need- 
ed gants f gloves) just outside. Mj' shopping was 
done by signs, if you please. N’o rest for the weary, 
wAs awakened by a tugging at my pillow’ in the 
wee small hours of the morning, turned on the 
light only to find Mr. Cat prowling around. Betw'een 
the two of us we got him out. A few more wdnks 
until 5 A.M. Then we had our last breakfast in 
Italy. 

Fair Italia, fare thee w'ell, give, oh give, me back 
my heart. 

August 3. 

En route for Fluelen and Switzerland. 

(To be continued.) 


That Literary Clipping Bureau of the 
N. A. D. 

The most wonderful article that we have noticed 
in the 1. p. f. press for some time is that written 
1\\ our good friend, ])oet, literary luminary, critic 
and burro buster, Harry L. Terry, in your last issue. 
1/ any article of recent date deserves to be clipped 
with Mr. Terry's yard long nickel plated clipping 
shears, besmeared with the paste that sticks, stuck 
in that "two string cover" and filed away in the 
archieves to confront the author when, of more 
mature intellect, he would glance over the follies 
of his youth, it is fhe same article. It should be 
labeled A. No. I and a little red bow should be at- 
tached to the page holding it. 

Verily must the Silcxt Worker Scribes "be filled 
with fantastic terrors never felt before," lest the 
begoggled. long sheared Mr. Terry with his brush 
stirring in the paste-pot spy out their bright ideas 
and forthwith snip them, smear and paste them with 
a flourish, and smile in satisfied glee for having made 
a killing. 

There is the Rev. Mr. Cloud. He is a red-headed 
gentleman, that is. where he has any hair, with a 
pesky temper when he gets aroused and is in the 
habit of stepping right out in meeting and speaking 
his mind. He would not worry much about those 
gleaming shears, but if he did and all of the ginger 
was filtered out of his ink and he wrote by rule 
and measure, what an irreparable loss we would 
sustain, and what would become of his fulsome 
eulogies of his friend Mr. Veditz. those gems of 
poetic prose. We presume he would even have to 
put coats on Mr. Axling and NIr. Steidmann before 
he published their pictures. 

Then there is Mr. Reider. He would have to 
cut out such expressive sayings as "Connie Mack 
is among the wise ones,” for would not our literary 
censor and critic hack it out and pa.ste it under 
“Newspaper Slang Unbecoming to an Educational 
Publication.” 

“Stray Straws” would have to stop that debate 
with Random Rays” and both would have to sheath 
their hat pins and put in their very sweetest smiles 
and embrace or swish, daub, slap, and they would 
be in the archieves for future repentance, sack cloth 
and dshes. 

It would not do for Mr. Cook to sit so close 
to a pretty girl when he has his picture taken. It 
does not matter if the pretty girl is his wife, some 
careless dud might overlook the fact and start n 
scandal, for he may not have “lived close to him 
and observed him for years.” 
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And there Alex, .\lex, Alexander, you frivolous 
pen pusher, one of the most interesting pen pushers 
in the 1 . p. f., do my eyes deceive me? Do I read 
“1 was liked W. Howe”? Wouldn’t Papa Terry 
howl with glee, frisk his shears and slaughter 
and stretch the hide under “Inexcusable Deaf-Mut- 
isms.” Instead of knocking off your “stuff” just 
as it pops and in its most readable style you must 
go over it, consult jour grammar and dictionary', 
eat baked beans and after mature consideration 
transmit it to the .sanctum of the editor for his 
careful perusal, with Mr. Terry's meancing form 
ever in the foreground of y’our mental workshop. 

The Owl would surely refrain from all reference 
to chewing tobacco or appear in the “Obscure 
Literature” column and Mr. Gibson’s "exactly simi- 
lar” would catch his eagle eye. .-V man with so 
much poetic imagination and literan' penetration 
would undoubtedly find meat in Mr. Gray's trans- 
lations and Miss Atkinson’s “we don’t bother to fuss 
up for dinner,” is probably not according to Lord 
Bacon. There is just one thing 1 know he could 
not do. He could not pick a flaw in Sherlock’s 
praise of Douglas Tilden on the ground that he 
had “lived close to him and observed him for years.” 

Were all of your interesting writers to live in 
dread of this "Clipping Bureau” and write with 
effort and pains to meet a certain literary' standard, 
you might as well remove them from your staff, 
for it is their untramelled freedom of speech, the 
"human nature" that crops out from their writings, 
that makes your paper the most interesting, bar none, 
of the 1. p. f. 

It puzzles me by what authority such a clipping 
bureau could be established. Does Mr. Terry set 
himself up as a self-appointed critic and instructor 
of the deaf of this broad land of ours? He has 
made a special study of composition and he may 
be more competent than the rest of us in this direc- 
tion. but it hardly befits a young “buck” to climb 
upon a pedestial with any such language as “Judg- 
ing from what is here, the authors of these articles 
are either fools or,” etc. Has the President of the 
N. .N. D. authorized such a bureau for such purpose 
as Mr. Terry' outlines? This is rather too “Bureau- 
cratic” and it is hard to believe the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. A. D. would stand for such a 
censorship. It is. however, as useless as it is pre- 
tentious and silly. If NIr. Terry sticks to his job 
he will have to hire a room to hold his archives and 
who, pray, is going to journey' away down to “Ven- 
ice-by-the-Sea” to nose through all these “quaint 
and curious volumes of forgotten lore?” 

My dear Terry, name of my name, when you drew 
a parabola over the head of your burro and con- 
tinued the graceful line down the mountain side, 
were any' of the screws or nuts or wheels injured, 
or did the contusion cause undue inward thickening 
of the bone? 

Jay Cooke Howard. 


Rev. Austin W. Mann Honored. 

.'\t the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church held in Cincinnati, October 7th last, says 
The lluguircr, most touching of all the many in- 
cidents that have marked the reunion of the thou- 
sands veterans of the church from every part of the 
globe was the presentation of the first worker among 
the deaf mutes in the West, Rev. Austin Mann, who 
for forty years has traveled from coast to coast 
and over Europe preaching the gospel with his 
fingers until now he is worn out with his many 
labors and can scarcely make his way about. 

Dr. Mann had to be assisted to the platform 
and sat with hands crossed on his cane and lowered 
ey'es while his report was read in the strong tones 
of Rev. Theodore Irving Reese, of Columbus. When 
Dr. Reese had finished he helped Dr. Mann to hi.? 
feet and started down the steps. Bishop Tuttle 
thrust out his hand in most cordial greeting. As 
the gray-haired old man slowly and painfully de- 
cended the entire congregation — floor, balcony and 
gallery — spontanteously rose to its feet in silent 


tribute, and tears rose to many an eye as the silent 
missionary sank into a chair at the foot of the 
stage. 

WORK OF a POINEER. 

“My work has been that of a pioneer,” read Mr. 
Reese from Dr. Mann's report. "For nearly forty 



REV. AUSTIN W. MANX. 

General Missionary to the Deaf-Mutes, who w’as 
accorded a splendid testimonial of respect. 

y'ears as lay reader, deacon and prie.st to the deaf 
mutes I have represented the 'voiceless ministry 
at general and diocesan conventions and missionary 
councils ; and conventions of teachers and gradu- 
ates, from one end of the United States to the other; 
and in Canada, Great Britain and Ireland — more 
than a hundred conventions in all. I have crossed 
the great Middle West in all directions hundreds 
of times to meet my silent brethren in divine wor- 
ship. 

•‘All the missions in the Middle West have been 
founded by me. For years 1 labored alone; then 
more men were ordained. The field has been divided 
four times and still there is w'ork for more. Years 
have been spent in day and night travel between 
missions hundreds of miles apart. Only eight Sun- 
day's are spent at home in a year. These are days 
of work at the Cleveland Mission. A vacation has 
been taken only twice. Much time is given to the 
details of missionary tours, to correspondence with 
Bishops and rectors and others. Over three hun- 
dreds of my annual reports to Bishops may be found 
in convention journals from the Alleghanies to the 
Mis.souri River. In my younger days, while teach- 
ing at the iSIichigan institution. I came across a 
prayer book, which led me into the church, so I 
have strong faith in it as a missionary. Hundreds 
have been placed in the hands of deaf-mutes and 
their hearing friends. 

“A prayer for church unity for deaf-mutes has 
been authorized by Bishops for use on the twelfth 
Sunday after Trinity. Deaf-mutes are few. They 
should be permitted to enjoy the blessing of unity, 
long theirs in the church. Begun in New York 
sixty years ago, the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes 
now covers a large area. Twelve priests, each 
covering a large district, are hard at work. The 
church has work for fifty. Each diocese should 
have its own missionary and more services yearly 
for the deaf than one can give who has ten dioceses 
to travel over. They are accomplished in the use 
•of sign-language, which is the only means of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the eye. No deaf person can ever 
be trained to read a service and sermon from rapidly 
moving lips.” 


One cf the Best She Ever Read. 

It gives me great pleasure to note that the SieEnt 
Worker is one of the best papers that I have ever 
read, and wish its continued success and existence. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Lielian M. Krauss. 

Garrett, Kansas. 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B .A. 


Miss Grace Apgar, formerly of Trenton, N. J., 
is doing finely as a dressmaker in Stamford, 
Conn. 

The deaf of Philadelphia, New York city and 
other cities celebrated the birthday of Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, December lo, with a banquet. 

Some oce is collecting moue}' for the Ohio 
Home for the Aged Deaf and keeping the pro- 
ceeds. The managers of the Home are on the 
watch for him and we hope they will catch him. 

Julia Ward Howe, at one period of her life was 
much interested in the deaf and was a friend of 
Miss PTiller of the Horace Mann vSchool and Miss 
Yale of the Clark School. She was an emphatic 
advocate of oralism. 

Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, Superintendent of the 
Vancouver, Wash., School for the Deaf, came East 
with his wife this fall and we left the latch string 
out to its full length, hoping he would pull it 
and come into our school, but he failed to materi- 
alize and we have mournfully pulled in the string 
again. 

One hundred thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the legislature of Omaha to erect 
new buildings for the Oklahoma .school at 
Sulphur, and the work of erecting them has 
already started. W’^e congratulate our friends 
there on their good fortune and wish we could 
have new buildings for the New Jersej' School. 

Miss Mary Smrha, one of the most accomplished 
young lady graduates of the Nebraska School for 
the deaf, is employed in a bank in Milligan, Neb. 
Some time ago, at a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors, her salaty was raised and in token of her faith 
fulness and efficiency in performing her duties at 
the bank, she was presented with $125. — American 
Industrial Journal. 

The Philippine school at Manila has now a 
building of its own and forty acres of ground, 
which w'ere formerly used as a college. The build- 
ing has been furnished and is occupied b^- the 
sch jol . M iss Delight Rice, who went over a cou- 
ple of years ago to take charge of the educational 
work among the Filipino deaf is the principal 
and is said to be delighted with her new’ quarters. 

JIark Hopkins has received a great deal of 
prai.se because he could sit at one end of a bench 
and teach a pupil at the other end. And because 
he could do that, he has been regarded as the ideal- 
teacher by some. Most teachers would think it 
an ea.sy job to teach that way. To our mind, the 
ideal teacher is the one that can teach a large 
class, or even a small one, and bring all up to 
the mark. 

November 19th is Founders' Day at the Fan- 
w'ood school in New York city, it being the 
anniversary of the birthdaj’ of Dr, Harvey P. Peet, 
It is observed every year with appropriate exer- 
cises at the school. Dr, Peet was a contemporary 
and associate of the elder (iallaudet at Hartford 
whence he came to New York to assume the prin- 
cipalship of the school started there. It was then 
far down towm and far different in location, equip- 
ment and buildings from what it afterwards be- 
came. 

The Virginia Guide criticises a certain text 
book on history because it thinks it is unfair to 
the South in its account of the Civil War. The 
Guide does not give the name of the book. We 
wish it would, because we do not want to put in 
the hands of our pupils a false report of events, 
especially as regards the Civil War, We love 
and admire our brothers and sisters of the South, 


notwithstanding we did quarrel with them once. 
Nowhere does there exist a braver, noble and more 
patriotic people than in our beautiful southern 
land. 

The schools for the deaf and the blind are pure- 
ly educational institutions and should be recog- 
nized as such by the payment of salaries com- 
mensurate with the value of work done therein. 
Contrary to the belief of some people that "any 
ordinary farm hand can teach the deaf, ” the work 
requires specialists in education, whose ser^’ices 
must be paid for at the market price 

On this head, we clip the following from Supt. 
White’s report: 

“Custom and experience prove that all teachers and 
employe.s should be employed under a gradually increas- 
ing scale of wages . Bxperience counts for so much in teach- 
ing and caring for the deaf that even the most successful 
teachers in public-school work are helpless among the 
the deaf. It requires special training and several years of 
mingling and working with the deaf to make really suc- 
cessful teachers. Therefore, strictly as a business propo- 
sition it does not pay the .state to hire cheap, inexperienced 
teachers nor to obtain new ones every year. Teachers of 
experience and ability are sought bj- superintendents of 
simlar schools all over the country. Therefore, in order 
to secure or retain good teachers, we must pay salaries 
proportional to tliose paid in similar schools in other 
states. ’’ 

A novel supper was receuth' conceived and 
carried out by some ladies. The conditions were 
these: For every word spoken by the gentleman 
at the supper table a forfeit of one penny was 
imposed, but it was agreed that whoever could 
weather the supper, .submitting to all queries, 
surprise and ingenious questions, without reply- 
ing should be entitled to it gratutiousl3'. At 
last all fell out and paid the penalU-, save one 
individual, a queer chap whom none .seemed to 
know. Me attended strictly to business, and 
passed unheeded the jokes and challenges. He 
wrestled with the turke3' and grappled with the 
goose. He bailed out the oy.ster sauce with an 
unswerving hand and ate celer3' as the scriptural 
vegetarian ate grass, and finalH’, when he had 
finished his last piece of pie, he pulled out a pocket 
slate and wrote on it in a large and legible hand, 
"lam deaf and dumb. ’’ — Virginia Guide. 

Anent the moving picture plan of reproducing 
addresses in the sign language and its feasibilit3’ 
the Hawkeve has the following: "Information 
comes from Washington that a short moving pic- 
ture film was made of an address b3’ Dr. Edward 
M. Gallaudet by way of experiment and that it 
was so successful, a longer film will be made at 
once. There were doubts at first as to whether 
an address could be satisfactoriU' reproduced b3’ 
a moving picture machine, but tliese doubts seem 
now to be dispelled." We would like to see an 
address by the good doctor reeled off on the mov- 
ing picture machine, but there is nothing like 
the real thing and we a thousand times prefer see- 
ing the original. The question in our mind has 
been whether an address can be reproduced with 
sufficient fidelity to make the films worth preserv'- 
ing. Several other things must be considered in 
such productions, aside from mere intelligibilit3'. 

"Alxjve all, I look foward to a time when the 
last faint echo of the strife of methods shall have 
died awa3’ and left a p>eace wherein teacher or 
pupil can make an exi)lanator3’ gesture without 
reproach — a peace wherein the right of the deaf 
of mature 3-ears to communicate 113- 3113’ means 
the3- choose shall never be questionetl. ’’ — Mabel 
Elieiy Adams, of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association. 

The sweet reasonableness of the above will win 
the friendship of the deaf over all the countr3- for 
its author. If there were more oral teachers like 
Miss Adams who, while standing loyally by’ her 
conviction that the oral method is best, is yet not 
affected by the silly ‘ ‘ .signophobia ’’ that excites 
the contempt of the etlucated adult deaf every- 
where. the method would be more popular among 
the cla.ss it aims to benefit. Let us hope that 
those who have charge of the training of the com- 
ing generation of oral teachers will have some- 
thing of Miss Adams’s breadth of view on this 
subject. Heretofore an essential part of the stock- 
in-trade of all too many' of the young teachers 
has been a theory' that they must bann gestures 
in teacher, pupil, or adult deaf as the unpardon- 
able sin. — The Kentucky Standard. 


The Club Amapola, of I^os Angeles, California 
has undertaken to raise $5 000 among the mem 
bers to build a club house. They have gone abou' 
it in an exceedingly practical manner, each mem 
her making asset weekly contribution to the fund 
Mr. Milton Miller, one of our graduates is, or 
was recently President of the club, and if the rest 
of the members are like him a better or more in- 
telligent set offellows could hardly be gotten to- 
gether in the entire country. We wish the move- 
ment abundant success. 

We love Georgia, but O you Indiana 1 They’ 
have the finest and best equipped school for the 
deaf in the world at Indianapolis — bar none. 
One million dollars has already been expended on 
the buildings and another pile of money will have 
to be spent before the contractors get through 
with it. In order that others may have a fair 
idea of its .size, I will say’ that it takes an hour 
or so to make a thorough inspection of the girls’ 
dormitory. That is only’ one of ,seve 1 immense 
buildings on the premises. The dining room is 
a w’onder ; the kitchen a whole bakery in itself. 
The chapel is provided with a theatrical platform 
with curtain, slides and convenient dressing 
rooms. The Principals of the oral and manual de- 
partments each has an office of his own. The 
wash rooms and lavatories are equal to those of 
the finest hotels in the world. In fact every thing 
is on a grand scale and while we refrain from envy’, 
we cannot help but express the wi.sh that Georgia 
might emulate the example of her sister state and 
be half as generous. — The School Helper. 

One of the best all-round undergraduates at 
Harvard University in the Uniterl States is Mr. 
George Drajrer Osgood, who. at the age of 
twenty-one, is not only’ one of the most proficient 
students, but a fine athlete and tiie wrestling 
champion of the college at his w’eight. A clever 
writer, he .stands very high in his studies ; he is 
an expert oarsman, a clever foot-ball player, an 
enthusiastic automobilist, is good at tennis and 
golf, knows the fistic art, and has to his credit a 
total of 838 out of a possible 1,000 in the Harvard 
strength te.st. 

This record will surely’ satisfy’ even the most 
rabid decrier of the deaf and dumb, for that is 
w’hat this young man is. 

His career is so interteting that we apptend a 
short account. From 1890 to 1904 he went to the 
Chauncy-Hall School. The next year he spent 
abroad, traveling in Egypt. Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and other countries. Returning to his native 
land, he went to another school to prepare for 
Harvard. It was while he was at this school that 
he began to attract attention as an athlete. He 
played in the second foot-ball team and rowed in 
the second crew. 

His schoolmates state that he would have Ijeen 
included in the first teams but for the fact that 
he could not hear the signals or hear the orders 
of the co.xHwain, At games that did not require 
signals, he was very- quick to attain proficiency. 

His tennis playing was fa.st, accurate, and be- 
wildering. 

His golf playing was consistent, and he was rated 
high in the handicaps. He took boxing lessons 
for over five y’ears, and is a clever exponent with 
the gloves. His training in this respect stood him 
one good stead more than once while on his foiegn 
tour. 

Although Mr. Osgood can understand the speech 
of a person who is direcrtly in front of him and 
talking straight at him, it is impossible for him to 
distinguish a word of what lecturing professors are 
saving. He is. therefore, obliged to employ other 
students to take notes of the lectures for him. 

He states that none of his professors make any 
allowance for the difficulties under which he is 
laboring, but, nevertheless, his marks are gener- 
ally’ high. 

He is widely’ known in college circles, and is very- 
popular. Photograpy is his chief hobby, and he 
has gone far deeper into this art than have some 
professionals. He uses a very high grade machine, 
and develops and prints his own pictures. An 
article from Mr. Osgood’s pen has attracted a 
great deal of attention and favorable comment in 
American journalistic circles. He converses with 
his friends by wTiting his questions, remarks and 
answers on little cards, with which his pockets 
are always filled . He is an expert typist. Taken 
all round, Mr. Osgood’s career would be hard to 
beat. — Optic. 
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Parker Jerrell was quite ill early in the 
month, but he took good care to be well en- 
ough to go home on the 22d. 

There’s now and then a rat in our coach- 
house, but they keep in strict seclusion, as a 
number of their friends have fared badly at 
the hands of the boys. 

It was quite a satisfaction to us all to know 
that among the eighty-nine persons killed on 
the rail-roads of Pennsylvania last month not 
one was a deaf man or woman. 

A fine large motto placque has been added 
to the decorations of Mr. Sharp’s school-room. 
It has on it a cheery' bit of verse, the burden 
of which is “smile,” a good thought for all of 
us. 

January' is the month when our nature study 
class usually takes an excursion to Spring 
Lake Park, selecting a day when the skating 
and sledding are good. We are now awaiting 
such a day. 

Edna Snell, Alfred Shaw and Frank Pen- 
rose are credited with the greatest improve- 
ments in both deportment and class-work, in 
Miss Wood’s section during the past three 
months. 

Hildur Colburg w'as unfortunate enough 
to lose twenty cents on Warren St. a few days 
ago. She at once took the back and instituted 
a search which resulted in her finding it again. 
Lucky Hildur ! 

In a recent journal, one of the boys says 
that “while our State has millions for roads 
and other things, it is too bad that it cannot 
afford a few measley thousand for another 
school-building for the deaf.” 

The bitterest weather has no deterrent effect 
upon Alfred Shaw, Everett Dunn, or Thomas 
Titus Brown. They just revel in the out-of- 
doors, and nothing but meal-hours, the sound 
of the school-bell or bed-time ever calls them 
in. 


The luncheon given to the Teachers’ As- 
sociation on Tuesday evening, was attended by 
every member of the staff and was an exceed- 
ingly pleasant occasion. Mr. Samson of the 
school-committee was a gue.st of honor. 

The work on the new lK)iler is progressing 
as rapidly as possible considering the weather 
■conditions. Meantime Mr. McLaughlin is at 
his wits ends to heat the building, and keep 
power in the Laundry and industrial depart- 
ment. 

The night of the game between the Silent 
Stars and the Pennington Team, at Penning- 
ton, was one long to be remembered by Alfred 
Baimlin. Among the delights of the occasion 
were two hot doggies, a bag of candy and 
a bottle of birch beer. 

hX. Christmas, E.sther Woelper presented 
Mr. Walker with the most wonderful picture 
of Santa Claus that you ever saw. It had 
blue feet and a green nose and embellishments 
without number that no other artist ever would 
have dreamed of, and it stamps Esther as a 
school all her own. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Smith, of Newark, 
friends of Miss Reedy, spent an afternoon 
with us, early last month. They seemed 
greatly interested in all that they .saw, and 
thought that the work of the children was quite 


wonderful. One of the most striking things 
they witnessed appeared to be the “Now I lay 
me” of the babies at night fall. 

William Felts got the funniest letter from 
home on Wednesday. It w'as from his little 
sister, and the body of it was about as usual, 
but at the end there was a multitude of little 
square crosses which ran all over the bottom 
of the page. These must be hieroglyphics 
intelligible onl\' to William and his sister. 
What do you suppose they meant? 


New Jersey News 

It was reported .some time ago that there was a 
deaf-mute on the police force in Trenton, said to 
be a former pupil of the New Jersey School. We 
wonder if the report is true. 

Charles Glensbeckel and George Morris are w'ork- 
ing on a farm at Dayton and they get pretty good 
pay. Both are industrious and well liked by their 
employer. 


‘The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 


Miss Ethel Collins, of Barnegat. has returned to 
Trenton, where she has steady employment in one 
of the most fashionable dressmaking establishments 
of the Capital City. 

Mr. Anthony Zachmann, a former pupil of the New 
Jersey School, now living at West Brighton, N. Y., 
says that he is an “Illustrator and Cartoonist,” and 
that he is also a student of the Correspondence 
Institute of America, and doing fine. 


We have received from the Volta Bureau a 
pamphlet giving a prospectus of the Volta Reviexv, 
and soliciting membership in the American Asso- 
ciation which carries with it subscription to 
the Review. The pamphlet presents various 
argtrments in favor of the oral method, are con- 
siderablj' too highly colored, and calculated to 
raise hopes that can never be realized. But there 
is one thing in the pamphlet to which w'e object 
most decidedly and look upon as a species of 
argument unbecoming in those who are engaged 
in a moral and educational work. There is a 
small picture purporting to represent five little 
orally taugnt deaf children. Their faces are bright 
and happy-looking. Underneath the following 
sentence : “Contrast the vivacity of these speak- 
ing deaf children with the facil expression of the 
typical deaf-mute. ’’ It is clearly intended to im- 
ply that when deaf children are not taught to 
speak, they are dull and sad looking. Such a com- 
parison is odious, and it is also untrue. A group 
of deaf children who cannot talk could be posed 
to look fully as bright and happy as those in the 
Volta pamphlet. Anj- photographer has war's 
and means of making little children smile and 
look happy' when posing before the camera. There- 
fore, to publish such a picture with the sentence 
quoted affixed and to send it broadcast over the 
country' is an action unwarranted by' the facts 
It casts a slur upon the great number of deaf peo- 
ple throughout the country, who cannot speak, 
but w'ho are as intelligent, as refined, and as 
happy and useful in their lives as any class 
of people . — Minnesota Companion. 


Always the best show 
in town 


PrlC€$ : 

matinees - ■ • • lo, is and 25 cents 
nigftts « - - IS, 2s, ss and so cents 



SIMPLIOITY. SAFETY. 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 

GASLIGHT 

PAPER 

36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 

REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 

Defender Photo Supply 

COMPANY’ 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office; 35 West 21st Street. 



Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


iIlGHEST 

CLASS 

ATTRAC- 

TIONS 



GRAND 
CIRCLE 
6 oth St., 
BROADWAY 


HOLLIS E. COOLEY, Manager. 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 
Directory of Theaters : 

Fifth Avenue.— Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
Every Sunday, 

Union Square — at Broadway and 14th Street. — Mov- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue. — Moving Pictures — 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House— 125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 

Jersey City— Newark Avenue.— All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 

B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theaters; Newark, Albany and Troy. 
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Cbe British Deaf antes 

An illustrated monthly magfazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestiy Impartiai 

Twenty-four pajjes monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf Cimes, 

25 WI^DSOK PLACE. CARDIFF- 


rimrriririroimmrin^ » i 

The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you wull b^y 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery. 

LAJULAAttJUUUUtfi.Jl 


F. S. KATZENBAIH 
& CO., 

35 Hast Slate Street, 
TKl’hXTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Bardwarc 


Grates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heatinjj; 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 

% 

MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


I 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 




COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clcthes 
are different — very different. Tliey are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCIIVENESS 
and INDIVIDU.ALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever jiroduced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, Flench Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear. Silk and Sisle Bo- 
siery. Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 


GUNSON 


THE HOME OF 

College Br&.nd 
Clothes 


117-iig East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


a Burrv 
It w Paint 



Are all those who appreciate "the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time onr homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises. Paint, who savesl from 
decay, and holds f)ld Time's destroying 
hand, and sayest to him n.vy. For best 
Paints. Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 

e. J. Boopcr St £0., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


^THE NEW JERSEY^ 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 



Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 



It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories.. manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc,, 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for daj' pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to ^58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heatefi by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modem 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further piarticulars apply to the 
Principal. 

; J. M. GREEN. 
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Tine New Jersey State Sclnool for tine Deaf. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. I 


FIRST DISTRICT, 


J. Dale Dilw’orth 


Georrb a. Krev 


Silas R. Morse 


J. Bingham Woodward 


THIRD DISTRICT 


W. Edwin Florance 


FOURTH DISTRICT. 


S. St. McCuthen 


William W. Hawke 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Charles E. Surdam 


William H. Morrow 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 


John W. Thomson 


Francis Scott 


seventh district. 


Wilbur Sandford 


Chas. H, Sansom 


EIGHTH DISTRICT. 


T. O’Conor Sloane 


James L. Hays 


NINTH DISTRICT. 


Wm. R. Bakricklo 


Ulamor Allen 


Stephen H. Horgan 


Edward Russ 


Officers af Tht Board 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


James Hays 

Wm. G. SCHAtIFFLER 
Charles J. Baxter. 
Henry J. West 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

'T'"' HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOE FOR THE DEAF, 
I established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
* its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the countj;, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address ; 

John P. WeJker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


Superintendent 

Steward 

•Supervisor of Boys 
■ Assistant Supervisor 
. . Supervisor of Girls 
Assistant Supervisor 
• Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Nurse 

Secretary 


JOHN P. WALKER, M, A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

HELEN READY. 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D 

CLARA S. TINDALL 

EDNA E. CRAFT 


Miss Elizabeth Hall 


Miss Helen Ch. Vail 


Industrial I>e|iurtiii«ni, 


( Kindergarten 

1 and Drawing 

Printing and Engraving 

Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

Millinery and 
Embroidery 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON . . . 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRY'N WHELAN 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 


B. Howard Sharp 
Miss Mary R. Wood 


Rowland B. Lloyd, A. B, 
Miss Mary D. Tilson 


Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ue 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TKEN'l'ON. N. J. 


Register 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. 

Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


THIS 

SPACE 

TO 

LET 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

"rff"" ’ Copyrights Ac. 

AufOtt* Mndlag a tketeh and dMorlptlon ma7 
aaleklf aaoartakn our optnton free wbatbur an 
tiiTantlon ta probably patentablo. Comoannl^ 
UonaBtrtetlyeonBdantiu. Handbook on Patanta 
•wt fraa. Oldaat aganor for aacnrlng patanta. 

p^tanta t^an tDroQsh Mann A Co. racalTa 
mtcUU matiet, without onarg e. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON. N. J. 


Sckntiric Jlincricatt 


Cke DMl-mntes’ RtghKr 

ROME, NEW YORK 


A bandaomair lllnatratad weakly. Lanraat rir- 
aalattoa of any aoiantite loumal. Terma. 9» a 
yaar; four montba, |L Sold by all nawadaalara 

Braaefa OMoa, 06 F BL, WubUigion, D. C. 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

»L SPORTING GOODS ifi GAMES 
ap OUTDOOR SPORTS 
^ AND AMUSEMENTS. 

SO East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 

Conklin's Self -Filling Pen 

Waterman's Ideal Pen 

••The Capital" —$1.00— Pen 

We are agents for the 

Show-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter— $65 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 


PACH BROS. 

Photogiraphe 

935 BROADWAY, N, Y 


Samuel Heath Company 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


TKENTON. N. J. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

la the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
N* edora, and no danger in using. 

Prfssc Sd.ss and •s.od 

Other good heaters at leas prices, but we 
caa't say oo many good things about them. 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy 

TRAVEE’S BOOK STORE 
108 S. BROAD ST 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


a Specialty 


x»9 Mortli Brond SU, 

and ace the largest line of Fumiture and 
Carpet in this city. 


KAUFMAN'S 

IZS A t25 So. Broad St. 
SB Lafayette St. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 

15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 



